Routes to tour in Germany 


The German 
Wine Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, MGlier- 
Thurgau.Scheurebeor 
GewQrztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of . 
place, generating 
GemOt/fchkeltand good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
DGrkhelm Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deldeshelm goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night In wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 

Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 


1 Grapes on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach 

3 St Martin 

4 Deidesheim 

5 Wachenhelm 
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Atlantic Alliance: a fissure 
or just a little crack? 

it-.*. I 




K possibility cannot be ruled out 
tUii the conflict between Europe 
America will lead to a progressive 
of the powerful Western 

ft ' 

er has the situation been so se- 
Konrad Adenauer used to say. 
ims worried in those duys that what 
: i possibility might happen then. 
Seme might soy that this is nil too 
Ri& 9 , that it is a view presented 
the sukv oT effect. Disagreements 
:er nlf/'iui thing new between 
of the Alliance. 

is long tradhtQn of economic 
jUnwlth the United States, extend* 
jk&oin the deep-frozen chicken wur 
‘Uhesidcnt Nixon’s special levy to 
over uranium supplies, the 
nuclear contract with Brazil 
^President Reugun's emburgo policy. 

both sides wunt to tukc the sling 
hof the dispute over European steel 
fftrts |o the United Stales. 

Ikre was originally talk of both 

P caond Europu serving euch other 
lums. Now the two liuvc agreed 
to hold move negotiations, 
fljtnalyslg.shows that it is not sub- 
judgments that make conclu- 
fciqpclling. It is facts that count, 
infect is that the political-economic 
belween the United Slulcs and 
Europe is more serious (his 
a at any time since Nalo was 
ed in 1949. 

itiere is the depressing econo¬ 
lion. All industrialised coun¬ 
ts mitering from the worst and 
h recession since the Second 
War. . . 

Ployment figures breajc one re- 
lfl{r another. The numbcr'of.gpm- 
cojlapse calls to. mind the 
.^pression; The banks arc cons* 
Worried major debtors will relop- 
e Euro-market, around which bil- 
i^olve, reacts sensitively to even 
3 i ns lgnificant bunks going to 
While government debts, both. 
7 w «st and elsewhere, have reu- 
proportions. 

181 level-headed economists arc- 
■t limn that the day of reckon¬ 
er 11 not be too fur off. Tt is hardly 
3 that some are storting to feel; 
f long before they need to feel; 

ia l h ■' • * 

■Jen uncertain periods govern-: 

■5? m . ore than at other time to 
aJJ * C '' ons on the primitive for- 1 
^charity begins at home. 

even hailed as protagonists 
for doing so, which ertq* 
lo conveniently forget that 
^tn rebounds'on the country, 
rasprts to it. 


This Is an established economic fact, 
and in economics the same law applies, 
suitably amended, as governs the ad¬ 
vanced technological world. It is the 
taw that the side which shoots first dies 
second. 

Despite protestations of commitment 
to free trade, protectionism has a long 
tradition both in the United States and 
in Europe. 

Germany may be only a minor offen¬ 
der at present, but that is no cause for 
unwarranted pride. As a member of the 
European Community Germuny has 
more than enough to answer for. 

Much though the Common Market 
countries may protest their commitment 
to aid economically weuker nations, 
they have closed their borders to low- 
price imports from emerging industriu- 
lised countries. 

Yet at the same time they export farm 
produce at dumping prices, ruining the 
export (rude of American farmers und 
others. 

Washington -has- long-lodg*U—only- 
verbal objections to the EEC’s subsidy 
policies, doubtless realising thut Ameri- 
cn could not afford to point un accusing 
finger lit anyone on (his score. 

Hut the international steel crisis led 
to a declaration of war on trade policy. 
US steelmakers, working at only 42 per 
cent of capacity, were no longer prepa¬ 
red to stomach unfair competition on 
the American market. 

British or French steelmakers were 
nble (0 soli to the the United States at 
uhout u third less than the cost of 
manufacturing the product because of 
government subsidies that enabled them 
to underbid US manufacturers. 

The Common Market countries, 
otherwise so often at loggerheads, have 
so far cjosed ranks, albeit more in need 
than out of true conviction. 

Export earnings are not all that is at 
stake. Much more is involved. The real 
clash between America and Europe in-, 
volyes. npt steel but natural gas, pipeli¬ 
nes and technology. . 

In other words, it is less a matter of 
economic; problems than, primarily, of 
fundamental political viejwsund. moral 
convictions. 

in the final analysis it is matter of 
whether a policy of economic and tech¬ 
nological containment of the Soviet 
Union can be maintained. 

Ought we, for that matter, to discipli¬ 
ne the Kremlin leaders at leust econo¬ 
mically for their misdeeds? 


The debate on 
boycott measures 
and whether they 
are worth while is 
usually conducted 
ut an extremely su¬ 
perficial level, apd 
often less than ho¬ 
nestly. There are 
those in this coun¬ 
try who are strongly 
opposed to sanc¬ 
tions against the 
Soviet Union yet 
arc the first to en¬ 
dorse calls for a 
boycott, of South 
Africu, u country 
that in no way 
threatens our own. 
True, even a sustai¬ 
ned boycott, always 
ussuming one. were 
possible, could not 
possibly hope to 
succeed 1 n. bringing 
ubout the downfall 



Meeting in Ottawa 


of the communist P |6 "©T^ dt | a . u meet the PreaSIn Ottawa. CharicellorSchrpIdt 
system., Yet, (he So- visited Canada aftdr talks In' the Unite d Stated. • ( ! (PtioioV dpu>! 


vim Unioniis still.highly dependent.on 
financial and technical assistance fropi. 
the West. So Russia is by po metinp 1m- 
porvious to economic pressure.. 

No mutter how thoroughly the sub¬ 
ject is debated, there can be no univer¬ 
sal ly satisfactory unswer to the.question, 
whether a boycott is politically benefi-; 
ciulorhnsaniadversoelTact,. ,. .,. ., 

Some insist that growing affluence, in 
Russia will muke the population, more 
insistent 011 muteriul comforts und the, 
government 1 more compliant: ■ 

Others note with alarm that by allow¬ 
ing the Russians generous credit facili-' 
ties and selling the Soviet Union advan¬ 
ced technology the West is enabling 
Moscow to carry out the arms buildup, 
in response to which wc : urc having to. 
modernise. 1 
It Is indeed hard tO'justify selling the 
Soviet .Uniop, advanced computer sys¬ 
tems (hut can be used to control .long*; 
range missiles wj(h,puclear,warheads. -, 
The Americans are particularly upea-. 
sy about the Soviet gas pipeline .con¬ 
tract with Western . Europa because 
once the gas is. piped from Siberia Rus¬ 
sia will be earning several billiqp, dol¬ 
lars ayear in foreign exchange. , 1 ... 

The Russians have to pay in cash, or 
gold, for grain shipments,, .., , 

This is ; tin; argument we ip Europe. 
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AEROSPACE 
The moon may be future, 
larder for. Earth . .. 
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FINANCE 

. Pay and jobs: there is 
no patent recipe 


Pago c SOCIETY i , . . j . Ph0P14 
Rape,wherethpinnocentarp.. „ 
forced to bear the burden of guilt 


huyc long failed, to take ;seriaiis]y, pi* 
though evep Pmvda has thut 

building a gas pipeline on a hn.rier b.a^ls 
relieves Moscow of the need to redirect 
budget funds fropi other projects.,,.,, , i 
. Above, nil, European, governments, 
especially Bonn, have, gravely underes¬ 
timated President Reagan's determina¬ 
tion to , stymie . this , '*depl, of, ,the, 
century" uta|| posts. ; . ■ 

.,.After years ..of agonising..self-doubt 
the Americups have fully, regained self- 
esteem and the US government has not, 
seen fit to consult. Us European uljips on 
tlie subject.,' 

This is, a pqjpt that even Ifranz Jqsef, 
Straufs. who undeniajily shares many pf, 
Mr Reagan’s, fundamental . convictions,! 
is most indignant aboift,, .., 
M if.Washington had only giy^n Europe 
tj,,serious, warning, Bonn might well, 
have, decided to dispense, with q cpn^ 
tract, of douotfpl ecoflorpic / Ipeiicfit,/ 
especially as it is far from certain to eq-. 
sure^nergyjsvpplie^,.,, .. " 

. . tonpmlp, considerations ( qanqot jn, 
the fip^Tpnqlysif prevail. Xrqd e the. 

East pjoc oc^uqtf for a fpere j^v.e, per 
cqtt pf'.Bpnn’s foreign trqde, so, it still 
plays a subordinate role. ( V\'e,do more, 
trado with Sweden than with ib? Soviet 

. i/ 

Nato, is, certainly in deep water. .He]-, 
mut Schmidt has referred ^ a family .qf? 
fujr. ..Foreign Ministcf Cheys^qt^ of 
Fra’fiqe.has referred with G,a|lic * d ge to • 
tfie prospect pf divorce. , ; ■ ; . 1 

The two .parties,. he says, no jp.pgcr j 
speak the same. language. They are, hi-! 
creasingly incapable of, understanding 
each other’s, poilpy and ■ mistrust, bet-, 
\yeen then^ on.the increase.. r , ' 
t Between, (lie, .tvyo, jtl^ese. djfficullics. 

Contlnuod on page 2 
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The component parts of a 
little nation at war 


T he newsreel footage and reports of 
the fighting in Lebanon are often 
dreadful, and we have no reason to be¬ 
lieve the Israelis do not see them in 
exactly the same way. 

But unlike Israel's friends, who llvo 
in parts of the world that have come to 
feel safer, the Israelis cannot afford to 
allow the horrors of war overwhelm 
them emotionally. 

The state of Israel needs peace more 
than virtually any other country, and It 
(s so small that all victims count, no 
matter how few. Yet it has been forced 
to wage wartime and again. 

The first began immediately after it 
was proclaimed a state. Can just wars 
be waged nowadays? It is no use asking 
the Israelis. As far as they are concer* 
ned the question barely arises. 

For them ail wars they have had to 
wage have seemed, from the psycholo¬ 
gical viewpoint, to be defensive wars 
forced on them by a hostile environ¬ 
ment. 

Wise Israelis realise how hard it may 
be for others to appreciate the fact, so 
they often no longer even tiy to convin¬ 
ce them. Even friends are not expected 
to 6how full understanding. 

This tends to reinforce the belief, a 
belief that seems to have emerged as Is¬ 
rael's state doctrine, that they alone are 
in a position to Judge what the security 
of Israel necessitates. 

They also feel that they alone can 
lStaeVy ■security, and 'fohMnly 
not a friendly power, let alone ah inter¬ 
national organisation, all of which have 
traditionally failed to appreciate Israel's 
living conditions. 

■ 1 Israel cobld not have survived in the 
pist without help from the United Sta¬ 
tes' in particular, but hardly anyone in 
Israel believes that US protection alone 
is enough to guarantee their security. 

■ The'Uni ted States is Indispensable to 
Isrttel because America restrains the So¬ 
viet Union; the other superpower, from 
Intervention in the Middle East. ' 

Given the risk of a confrontation! bet¬ 
ween the superpowers the Soviet’Union 
feels -obliged to exercise caution' and 
restraint. 

But this by ho means settles the ton- 
filet with the Arabs, certainly not as Is¬ 
rael see&it. Arab extremists feel sure 
they Can rely on the United States being 
likewise 'dlfccouraged from‘ risking a 
confrontation with'the Soviet UniOn.' 

, So hirt too Israel feels left to its own 
devices: It feels justified In.deciding oh 
US own, And tinder obligation to do so; 1 
what' risks It must run for security’s 
sake; 1 ’ ! ! 

There was a moment of time lit Is¬ 
rael's'history When hopes of peace'grew 
greater than the conviction that Israelis 
wofild need to fight tithe and again. 

,! It wa$ ; after President ‘Sadat's jiedee' 
mission, and'the'Egyptidn leader is npvv 1 
krioWh only to have' fought the Y6bi 
Kippur War In order Ip give Egyptians 
enough self-bonfldence 'to feel 'a; peace 
pdlidy tolerable. ! ' ’■ i, ’ : ‘ 

: US 1 Commitments Ijy the terms of tHV . 
Cairip David Agreement. Went further 
than all previous-obligations Amdflcaft 1 
Kad tihdertAken in connect!bn wHh’jsea- 
cein the Middle j : 

But 5 these hopes were* seared ’By 
doubts. The' isolationEgypt duffemT. 
even among do-called ’moderate Arab' 

states showed the Israelis how hostile 

'• I • *>L' •:I • ■ ' 


their Arab environment continued to 
be. 

Despite US bids to court the Arab 
states America failed to end this isola¬ 
tion, which showed the Israelis how li¬ 
mited American ways and means were. ■ 

After the assassination of President 
Sadat Egyptian policy was aimed more 
at reconciliation with the Arab world 
than at continuation of the Camp David 
peace process. 

This came at a time when Israel had 
finally believed Egypt might'tie prepa¬ 
red to share responsibility for a future' 
provisional settlement regarding thfe- 
West Bank. 

Israel saw as negligence the way In' 
which the West impassively allowed Le¬ 
banon, a former 'bridgehead state;' 
bridging East and West, to fall apart. 

It looked on regardless as the PLO's 
military presence undefined the coun- 1 
try and made it a plaything of all ifon* 1 
ner of extremists in the Middle East. '" 

The Arab states also allowed this 5 
trend to take its course. In the.end they 
gave Syria a free hand, and Damascus 
saw in the chaos of Lebanon An oppor- 1 
tunity of establishing itself as a source 
oflaw and order. 

Syria would flrBt step as a policeman 
and later make dreams of a Greater Sy¬ 
ria come true. 

If any further example were heeded 
to reinforce Israel's conviction that Is¬ 
raeli security interests were all 'that 
-Counted, ibis y/as! surely ; ■; 

Serious objections can naturally be 
raised to this line of argument. The se¬ 
curity Israel seeks looks at times like to¬ 
tal security of a kind that cbuld only be 
achieved at the cost of : total Insecurity 
on the part of everyone else. 1 * 

Israel at times also seems to Overesti¬ 
mate what the Arabs'can be expected to 
stomach. •' : 1 

A contributory factor may' well be 
that the Arabs Israel faces today have 
been equally unable, after centuries of 
oppression and humiliations by the 
Turks, not to mention colonisation, to 
reestablish their cultural and 1 political 
identity. ■ '•• ••• 

Neither have been fulfilled in the 


Arab states that currently exist on the 
mop, and this fosters an ominous Israeli 
ftindamentaiism that commands not an 
Intellectual but at present a political 
majority in Israel. 

Arab territories occupied in war tend 
to be regarded with undue matter of 
' factness as part of Greater Israel, the 
stablishment of which is a historic mis¬ 
sion. 

What Israeli politics today lacks is a 
- counterweight to ensure that limits are 
drawn to such political objectives. 

This aspect must be viewed separatc- 
■ ly from limited moves, of which Israeli 
' politics is capable. Israeli has waited for 
' so long outside the gates of Beirut, as it 
were, and done so deliberately. 

It has run the risk of odium earned 
by virtue of the effect of-the blockade 
on the civilian population becaus e di- 

brittg about a withdrawl of PLO armed 
forces from Lebanon. : • 

This may have been more'than diplo¬ 
macy was Capable of achieving. If so, it 
will have been partly because other 
Arab‘states are likewise afraid of the 
PLO.- ■* *•« •« - 

1 They prefer to'see its military units in 
Lebanon and are anything but keen on 
the • idea: of thehi being stationed on 
their own soil, where they would always 
be asource of unrest. : . 

The alms the PLO has so far espou¬ 
sed could'hot be accomplished Without 
setting the entire Middle East alight. 

: Yet- apart from Egypt no Arab state 
has seen fit to make a move that, aU 
thoiigh it might 1 not be in the PLO's in¬ 
terest would be in that of the Palesti¬ 
nians. .«. 

A Palestinian state cannot come Into 
being merely by Israel‘ withdrawing 
from occupied Arab territories and a 
^ew_PPlUical entitv,suddenly filling the 

■ It would bo an entity bearing no in¬ 
ternational commitments and would 
morely bo- a • constant threat to all its 

neighbours.. . •- • • . . 

I •■■Not until other Arab-Btates aro prepa¬ 
red; to. recognise Israel's existence and 
enter intb negotiations with it on a pea¬ 
ce,settlement in the Middle East will 
there-be hopc9 of progress. 

Not until they were prepared to esta¬ 
blish a i balanced seouriiy system com¬ 
prising- Israehnnd its neighbours couid 
the Palestinians ilake their.place in re¬ 
sponsibility, which is essential if there U 
to be peace in the> region.- 

: • (DarTngenpiogrl, 1 August I9S2) 


1 Continued frqrti pad* 1 

make a solution to the' transatlantic 
conflict-even more intractable than the 
economic problems that beset both sh 
des. We are sti H,fr[end M m t fri e nd s that 

from each other. Irt Europe people still 
fail to appreciate how sweeping the : 
change of view has been bn the other 
side of the Atlantic. ! - 

Mr Reagan at the White House 
stands for a kind of-American funda-' 
mehtallsm; as itwefe.Vih Washington 
distinctions are drawn once more bet¬ 
ween good and bad. 

One needs to have beeh In : America' 
and to have seen’ on American TV toge¬ 
ther with Ameijoans hqyv, in.PQriifl^of;., 
all places, stones were thrown at Secre¬ 
tary of State Haig to realise hoft'deeply 
Upset the. Americans are about what is 
going oh. " ■ ■ ■ * o ■ , 

• They are steadily-less, able to'unders¬ 
tand Europe-. In general and the Ger¬ 
mans in particular. 

The divide is deep, both in termiholo* 
gy artdinfacL Weblamd the Americans 

- -■ 'J. <! 1 ' '■ - !'■;'( J -tl 


for having 1 done What ita long implored 
them to do: rdiie’lhteVest rates, fight irt- 1 
flatten' dhd strerifeth'Cn thC dojlai-. 

1- B'onh ^cpnbihlc ' Affairs Minister 
Otto'lLahribsdbirff hah' lo 'Vain warned 

fje sonib'kind bfbdgymaftV ' .. 

, The domestic struggle to retain power 
requires "Bonh to keek' scapdgd&ts' for 
the world’s economic ills, and things 
Haivb ctirtie to such a pass that Mr Rea¬ 
gan add hit men noW' sein Ideally 
Suited to fill the bifi.’ 1 *' 1 ' ‘ : 

Nineteen years a ^6,’ lh june 1963, 
Preside tit Kennedy said (it.the Paul^kir- 
chb/’in Ftenljfqrt; .that fhc‘ f al1ianq0 of 
free peoples “jointly bearing their bur- 1 
tidpnsand|ii-usjngi!i their ..opportunities” 
wpuld not remain a mere dream, 
vj. NffWacl&yg one may wonder whether 
his hopes were not too optimistic..But 
on oiiC point let us be clear/ feriifiiH,' 
us Germans in particular, there can 
only be a rude awakening from this 
dream. 

' . i Diether SfOlz# \ 

u (Die Zita.'jO July 1983) 

• • ‘..i:' •!-. l.* 
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Time works |H0MEAFFA,ns 
against CSU holds back from the 
the Israelis brink of a Bonn assault 
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T ime, not Mr Ararat, is Israel i J 

ihy in Lebanon. The month irU. ~ • j 

half it has taken Israel to seal ofhtVV^5 / « r 

tem Beirut has been long enougbg > 

others to hove second thoughts 

The longer the world was mJr" ’ . , 

whether and when Israel iiUetkUBT^ 6 8 conSlHnl 'y calling for a 
take the Anal move, the more of 8°, vern 1 ment ln But 

it grew at the way in which MrMr*®* curl °usly reluctant to do any- 

for weeks held hundreds of thousfcl^ 81 m bnn ® a ^ out a < ^ ian 8 c 
of Lebanese and Palestinian ciiw 1 ’ 

afraid for their lives for weeks o D 8 foW ^ eek , s ag .° tho **** was 
nra e r m a ny mi8 ~ c i \anyr gftel^' of BO, , n8 ‘?‘° r ° wer wu ^ 
not been so readily apparent, . makes t ie ret,cenco a '* 

country the shock caused bv the b};|e«ore luipnsmg. . 

rist raid on the Israeli Olymplo tdF ^ surface ’ the ‘ naatlv,t y 18 be ‘ 
Munich in 1972 is still effective, ^ano one knows whether the party 
If the PLO were to be diiman. Franz Josef Strauss, ts prepa- 

most German* feel, it would bertom fe kfld the B ?? ari£ms to Bon u n w ^ n 
than fair and in keeping with an ode That , time -“J, 

conduct of world affairs. dcalon where the CDU will 

Above all, the German people, L th< ‘ SP ? l "=umbegts. 
still painfully aware of the i ^ lhMe t ^ k " ow L Slrnuss we " 

and death brought on the Jews by H k "°J! l wha , 1 !’ 1! lhQU S hls ar '- 

ler In their name. »sl will weigh more when It comes 

This had led to Donn, and Cell His disenchantment with 

in general, feeling partly rcsponiM f W bickering m state politics or 
ensuring Israel's security and s3 l '‘“ c ‘ snca , 10 “ kc “ n ,1 ’.°| mo u st “ n ‘ 
and It Includes Germans who wnsK"" 1 '® 1,1 f ? d . tfnl P 0 '^ 1 ” b , y 'T 
even bom during the Thi«l minister in Bonn (a ro- 

feel unable to set aside their CM* ° C “ ,l, " on 

history. ' \ 11 

Not for nothing do Germans Imtii ‘'“ST^lynever been 

bly, In case of doubt, feel thst ln| J^ntuned wnsmor^German poll- 
muir hft In the rlaht • ’ “ u W Hta admires like, lo sec 

Elsewhere, however, the l«uek Mere is n possibility th.n ho would 
maria nennl a fed sorry forthtAiabs. ’"‘P the . comfortable joh of 

4 Respected Western European.^ 

as Nail persecution of the Jew. J*«Mort to make the change ... 


refuse to hear about the mlsdt.did* ^oca^^^inclination 

The only task in the Middle M ... „ 

they feel, is to and Israel's useofftr*- £ F?* beginningof this year 
Everything else pales In eompw* Than, Strauss 

The cut-off of water and power su«* ° lhc r 

to tho beleaguered western half of H* ^retain ils present Tour 

rut, tho destruction of rnH^* 111 n \— .. 7 ' .•_•— • — 

burbs, striking terror in people's 

by mock ottacks, and tho expulilMJ «SPD Bpenks or the need of self- 
Palestinians from southern Lebuw»al. But there urc differences 
have diverted disgust from the PLOiffiw about whether renewal stands 
transferred It to Israel. ' ^ance in the opposition of in 

• This change of opinion is 8 Pp*®r' ,, * nt 


ip looked different. Then,. Strauss 
awciji so fur ns to guarantee to the 
'Filial it could retain its present four 


IjUe SPD Bponks of the need of self- 
j renewal. But there ure differences 
Lw” B ^ ou ^ wbe,bcr renewal stands 
chance in the opposition of in 
Nnnent 


cabinet portfolios in a cabinet headed 
by the CDU/CSU. He saw no problem 
in pursuing a joint policy. 

The situation iB reversed now, despite 
the almost embarassing concessions 
FDP Chairman Hans-Dietrich Gens* 
cher has been prepared to make, to the 
CSU — concessions Which evert include 
the personnel policy at the Foreign Of¬ 
fice. 

Today,, when CSU Secretary-Generai 
Stoiber speaks of the possibility of a 
coalition with the FDP he never tires of 
stressing that he has a hard time ima¬ 
gining a man like Interior Minister Geri 
Hart Baum (FDP) in a cabinet that in; 
eludes CSU ministers. 

Stpiber lists a number of specific is¬ 
sues where FDP and CSU positions are 
irreconcilable. These range from the 
“marriage breakdown'' principle in.di¬ 
vorce taw via internal security all the 
Why to asylum policy. 

All of these are' issues on which the 
FDP hhs so far pegged its image and 
Where it would Have to continue its libe¬ 
ral stance if it is to survive' coalition 
with the conservatives. • i 1 ' 

What has actually happened? There 
is much to indicate that the CSU, which 
was always'flexible on specific issues, is 
now trying- to- senre off the liberals by 
raising obstacles one by one.-- ; 

A contributing factor here is that the 
FDP has never been particularly popu¬ 
lar with the CSU grassroots and thut, as 

Suiilier pu l; > it. “the T OP price-tuw, hiiw 

gone downTrftne pustTew montlis/^ 7 
Bul tho decisive factor is probably, the 
dwindling interest of the CSU.in shur- 
ing the power ,it wants , to . reguip-not 
only with tho CDU but with the FDP us 
well. ■ . • ' • !• ' • 

ln two years ut the latest, tho conser¬ 
vatives wilt in uny event be back in 
power. And when that happens Strauss 
can become foreign minister and depu- 



Franz Josef Strauss...what will he 

do? (Photo: Kins Wlndeck) 

.ty chancellor, without having to face a 
challenge frpm Genscher.. 

In such a cabinet there would also be 
plenty of good posts for CSU talent Af¬ 
ter all, these people have not waited all 
this time only to get second best in the 
end.ii 'i i •.. ■. . , 

The idea of waiting is plausible, espe¬ 
cially since it'would 1 lead straight from 
Sonthofen to Bonn: the present icoali- 
tioit government will be forced to conti¬ 
nue dismantling the social net for an¬ 
other two years and will thus only hurt 
itself. • • •' 

At election time, the voters will be so 
disgruntled with the SPD that the con¬ 
servatives will emerge as the glowing 
winners who Will be firmly installed and 
not easily supplanted again: 

Wheit that happens it will have paid 
ofT for the CSU to have been loyal to 
il\e CPU's Helmut VCohl, tl\e man who, 
' (is'SlOlber puls is ; btitind ‘to Strauss by 
a staunch and:“manly friendship.”! •• j 
S trauss made it clear before — and 
credibly — that he does not care who is 
chuncellor. But naturally, it is easier for 
the deputy chancellor not to have a 
political powerback at the head of the 
' cabinet. 

Herbert RtchhHcyse 
(S^dfptfcchc filling, 29 July 1982) 


among the' Israeli publio and ^JA^nWcrallc system clearly polnts to 


SPD ponders where to go to 
to lick its wounds 


United States, and since Israel »n«g 
wage war with cash, arms and pww 
backing from America, antbAw*^ 
sentiment is likely to be 
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\opposition benches Tor victims Of the SPD feels duly-bound to stick it ou{ 
■rend tear. • in government. 

Wing SPD people whp speak of ' The eonsetoallves hake 'bein Torce^ 
■?! while in government disregard in ‘h' P B5t months to work slmulla- 
^ons or experience ' neousiy towards two dissimilar goals. 

J' Wen ror their wlshrul thinking SPD and FDl> hhvlrig managed td 

had no choice but to patiently prepare 

C '"0 lon S' r m .. Tor the next national diction lh.]9»4i 

W*' , UI,CCItainly as l0 . w .!? ert So . CDU Secretary-General Heiher 
* eud t0 onCe 11 '^ L n0 Geissler began preparing discussions oh 
, rolled and &tecred from abo- specific issues that would make hi* par* 
j,-.. 1 ' ty.,eyen pipre; atUfiftive. He did,ipot 

j«jttcians like to keep risks cafcula- shirk pqntrpyersia) i . i.. ( 

personal risks; , But then the weakness .of the qqalit 
’shirk the shift to a'lip- t } on government-provided the opposn 
between ^oweh 1 and IntpO- tion with a chanceiof taking the. helm 
T.' ' . , ever before the nex^ general,.election,, 

S th ®. •fpding Social Democrats to- So much of the.prpgramme the pppor 

W^Rued by the memories pf sition hadiPl anI ? e d u rtri) 1984 was mada 
Ifc? • ^’Of post-war republic subordinate ty> this bid for ppwer during 
g^tpugh. «inp they had, to spend the present legid^ye poriod. ...... 

^Wsiltoq benehes before .com- ,.Wheh you have to do all in your 
... ' ( ..., . power to win the next election you ria- 

^fiiculUqs of today’s - opposition turalty try to convince the public. 

■ deienenL With this In view. Bur n party preparing to take on the 


lading Social Democrats to- 


task of governing cannot help operating 
: in secret on many issues, be it a govern- 
, ment programme, or preparing a-.list of 
! cabinet posts. 

In addition, there is a natural drive to 
avoid all internal party controversies in 
. order not to jeopardise the chances of 
: forming a government. . 

. The picture' that preSertti Itseff is 
therefore of necessity ambiguous: some 
find it too colourless and tacking in 
contours while others admire the'disci¬ 
pline with which the conservatives are 
trying to weather the long waiting 1 
period during which there is little they - 
can do to bring about a change of go¬ 
vernment. 

Yet they cannot affprd to appear In¬ 
active if they are to win the next elec¬ 
tion. .. 

Ther are) however, occasional signs 1 
of nervousness among the top men of 
the CDU/CSU — those, who feel that 
they stand a chance of being nominated 
as chancellorship candidate. , / 

Peter Hopen 

(Bremer Nachrlchien,2f July 1982) 


Greens surging, 
FDP sliding, 
say the polls 

SBtemet 9 ladmd)ten 


T he Green Alternative List is now 
more popular than the Free De¬ 
mocrats nation-wide, according to opi¬ 
nion polls. 

If a general election were held now. 
the Greens would get about seven or 
eight per cent of the vote, say the polls. 
The FDP, which won 10.6 per.cent in 
the 1980 general election, would now 
pick up only slightly more than five per 
cent. . 

The popularity of the FDP chairman, 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, is down from 
1.7 to 1.1 on a scale gblng up tofive.' 

What hurts the FDP even more is that 
while the party headquarters were try¬ 
ing to keep the poll result's secret, the 
findings were reteased In America by 
government spokesman klaud Bailing, 
who Is a member of the SPD. 

This gives sotne idea Of the current 
atmosphere in the Bonn coalition. 

The Free Democrats should hot be 
surprised. After all, their coalition part¬ 
ner and the chancellor had an old ac¬ 
count to settle: during the April SPD 
Party Congress in Munich th4- FDP 
played the same kind of game in Bonn. 

There can he no. doubt that this poor 
poll performance is due to the party’s 
see-sawing and its disjointed attitude 
durjpg thq.budget discussions. 

It Is probably 1 also due to tbo long- 
kWalted but neVei- ccihipleted switch to 
the CDU nationally, i 
There are state elections next month 
in Hesse, whfete the FDP has already in-, 
dicated that it will throw in its lot with 
the CDU. A good performance here 
would boost its stocks. 

But this is not likely to happen, say 
the polls* The chances are that the party 
will not even win the five per cent of thej 
vote necessary, to get representation in 
the A&embly. j 

Party strategists are now trying to fi¬ 
gure how to tell the electorate what they 
really want without tearing the party 
apart. 

This tricky task will be no easier in, 
the Hesse election campaign than it was 
during the coalition crisis in Bonn i 
What Hans-Dietrich. Genscherj wants; 
to drive home to the public without ac-; 
tuaiiy sayirtg so is the necessity of a 
“Hesse model” on a national plane. 

This says that political stability In' 
Oermany is .best aeryed .when the con- 
i ferVjitLvgs arid-ftie PPPs have a broad 
enough majority to form a bastion 
against the possible Socialist-Green ex¬ 
periments. i 

i ' This presupposes that the conservati-i 
. Ves do not get an absolute majority and! 
must depend on the FDP. J 

Referring to the Hesse SPD, Liberal; 
floor.leader Wolfgang Mischnlck Bays: 
“Anybody who today believes that he 
can engage ih -confidence-inspiring 1 
politics with class-struggle slogans, 
coalition experiments with the Greens 
and public censure of his own Chancel-: 
lor la making himself unsuitable as a- 
coalitlon partner.” ! 

This formula can easily be applied on - 
a national syale. 

Hans J6r$ Sottorf 
(Handel ibis ll. 38 July 1982) 
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THE WELFARE STATE 


Non claimants keep down 
cost of payouts 



G ermany spends DM!3 billion op 
social security payments. Many 
think the figure would be far less if the 
system wete not abused. 

But a survey shows that only half the 
people eligible actually claim benefits. 
Th)s means' that the nation is spending 
a |tH less 1 than if everyone entitled to a 
Benefit claimed. , , 

The report was carried out by the in¬ 
stitute for Social Research and'Social 
Policy, Cologne, for the Bonn Family 
Affairs Ministry. 

The biggest chunk of welfare pay¬ 
ments is accounted for by “living 
assistance” which, under, the provisions 
of the Act, includes "food, shelter, 
clothing, personal hygiene, household 
goods,' heating and personal everyday 
needs” r . . ’ , 

Rent is paid in full by the Welfare 
Department if It is reasonable and in 
proportion. 

There are standard rates for “simple 
survival” which vary according to the 
number and age of persons making up u 
household., , . ■ • 

The standard survival rate for the 
heud of the household is about DM300; 
80 per cent of this Is paid for iebery 

n t .1: . '.i . *■•,■•.., • 

Fiir Ihre Imniobilien- 
qnd.Kapitalieri-Anzeigen 
in Deutschland: 

Die Groffe 
Kombination 
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Monthly * 
earnings 


The pattern of earnings ” 

1980:100 households In each category 

Self-employed Employed 11 PenslonerT 


other person over the Hge of 22. Then 
comes a sliding scale and children un¬ 
der the age of 7 are entitled to 45 per 
cent (of DM300). 

There ore also supplementary pay¬ 
ments for special requirements, 
amounting to 30 per cent of the stan¬ 
dard rate. This applies when there is a 
pregnant woman in the household or a 
person over the age of 65. 

A further supplementary payment of 
20 per cent of the total is added to the 
benefits. . 

For example: a household consisting 
of a couple and two children under se¬ 
ven would receive DM1,080 per month 
(including all supplementary payments) 
plus their rent. ■■ 

This is known as the threshold 
amount in social welfare parlance. 

• If the family income fails short of this 
umount the social security makes up the 
difference. ' 

• DM1,080 is not exactly plush for a 
four-person household considering that 
this amount has to cover food* heating, 
baths, clothing, furnishings and satisfy 
“the personal needs of. day-LOrday 
life ” like going to a cinema. 

The pbove exumpie is well chosen be¬ 
cause the study shows that two of the 
most important groups of eligible wel¬ 
fare recipients ..are elderly women and 
families with children. . 

. Compared with the population aver¬ 
age. large households are, particularly 

I Tor your real estate *“*' 
and investment advertising 
in Germany: 

The Great 
Combination 
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PEOPLE 

Lahnstein, the 
new man from 
the ministry 

Finance Minister Manfred 
njuhnslein emerged all smiles from 
Ksjjonof.the SPD parliamentary par- 

I Hi goon as he spotted n TV camera 
Ldgt him and a reporter preparing 
jJjHiion him, he switched from re- 
l^on to complete concentration. ' 
Iliipgly'Hnd precisely he answered 
bjiiis with the brevity needed for 
ffyjpa transmission and without the 
UDonn Attempt to say whnt>is not 


: aflincomatorallmemb ersofjhahou^U r fr ^ for his first press confe- 

m MIPD A KITC Iwwith financial correspondents, af- 

■ IVIlUnANIo b bring appointed Finance Minister 

t • i mi! ng the king-sized cigar that ia his 

Returning home P; , „ 

° :: ffiihouthesitatton.be outlined com- 

w )tA|*/\ ily A jtalMUM slowly but in sentences that 
vTlICJLv Lite ptWbewnt straight to the press. 

i ; When one journalist addressed him 
m on P V GfOPC ' p tor Minister he grinned tlisarming- 
uivitvj Ij.hyishly, and said with a note of 

I t is u widely held misconcepiltoS* ^ 8ti * 1 ,? 6hock 

foreign workers who return hbmii wyone calls me that, • 
tually use their money to benefitetoUl** ,f ? a , seG ^ c r ^ ary c h®y • of the 

micully weak regions. " iMo'V Office the Job Helmut 
Tills Is what a survey commistel f'‘{«■’*$» and 

by the Volkswagen Foundation It “ lhe r,nd,h B? of lhe backroom 
found. Since 1973 more than lop*J V , 

Greeks have gone buck. Most ohW w PJ rt warned for too long 
from rurul areas go back to UuIrbS **** /"^bly said: 
villages. TWtyou. That will be all.” And let 


frequently among those eligible but not 
drawing benefits. 

There are three times as many fami¬ 
lies with three or more children under 
the age of 15 in this group than the na¬ 
tional average. 

Most of those eligible for welfure 
payments live in small towns with a 
population of up to 5,000, predomi¬ 
nantly in Schleswig-Holstein, Lower 
Saxony and Bavaria. 

Some 60 per cent of them say (hat 
they had no vocational training. 

The number of working people 
among those who arc eligible for bene¬ 
fits without claiming them is much 
higher than among those who actually 
draw welfare. 

The study came up with some sur- 


MIGRANTS 


where the 
money goes 

I t is u widely held misconception 
foreign workers who return fibrai 


W * *!*’ .. from rurul areas go back to thdrtol ,‘ t f e l f 6ra .! > !j r . s J id: 

The study came up with some sur- v in H ccs . TWt you. That will bo all.” And let 

prising reasons as lo why people who i^/spend their money on In tamtuayhi. piece. 

and p res(|geg0()dw ^tof.nfJ.tpwh f t.klea, Lal ,IT ... 
11 ’ the survey, by Professor Licniu rf s omc ® had in the ptpe- 

All of thoso eligible know about so- MOnster University. “ he c wly ®howed interest in, and 

dal security and most had a good Idea The dream or new prosperity flalfj ^ 10 the Chancellor, tho moro 


them. 

All of thoso eligible know about so¬ 
cial security and most had a good Idea 
of who qualifies. But many were uiui- 
wure thnt they were actually entitled 
and that they would not have to repay 
the money; 

A common reason for not applying is 
pride or ombarrassment — especially 
among the elderly. 


Fear of neighbours 


They “don’t want a handout from the 
state” because they consider this churl- 
ty. They do not want to, be equated with 
beggars. 

Tliere is also the fear (hut the neigh¬ 
bours might find out, 

Many people also hesitate to disclose 
their own .poverty for fear that relatives 
■xo m ' l f rigirra ' is sifyiitm 1 mu n r 1 ■ ■ - 

In many cases, the very fact of not 
getting welfare is the last bastion of per¬ 
sonal pride. 

• Many of those who are eligible consi¬ 
der welfare recipients on the lowest 
rung of the social scale. ■ 

The states and municipalities of the 
Federal Republic of Germany pay out 
DM13 billion a year, as much as Bonn 
has set aside Tor research and develop¬ 
ment aid combined-in 1983. <- ■ 

Still, Remembering‘ the tug-oPwur 
over next year’s budget and the restric¬ 
tion of new borrowing to DM28. 5 bil¬ 
lion; it Is'easy to 1 visualise the size of the 
problems that would' arise -IT all those 
entitled to social security actually' 6lai- 

med it. 

• I , Gisoia Reiners 
.. |UI« Wqli, 28 July 1982) 


The dream or new prosperlly rt 10 «>« Chancellor, lho moro 
ns scon ns lhe snvlngs have bmJ wawderatlons. 
up and there Is no money for Mrib^ «!*"» who sought lo 

vestments and if there Is no Job •«*!* P ol >W porspectivos fell 

neighbourhood. 

Bielefeld sociologists IntervltwM ^ «« three aspects of 


Greeks In Athens, Salonika and Serm 
All had returned from Germany. A 
findings were similar. 

Unlike with the decision to emlgj 
economic considerations did noi ff 
the main rolo in the decision to rtf 
home. 

Most of those interviewed returns 
Greece because the children were w 
and they were worried about their ^ 
tional training. v 

The skills acquired in Germanyf 
quently were inadequate or couw? 
be used due to lack of work. - 

It was therefore not surprising ^ 
many of the respondents said 
■liq uid - H fc furTcl urit' to^emiany.o 
the freeze on the hiring of forelgjf* 
kers imposed in 1973 prevented tw- 
Though Greece is now an 
try* it will not enjoy .freedom of 
and residence ih the other ■ 
nations until after a transition P 
that ends in 1988. 

What °b°ut the possibility of 
Ing redntegrated In their home 
This Is the next topic of a joint m 
Professor Lienau and Professor^ 
goupulos of Salonika Untvers 
Greece. , J 

Rased bn Thrace In' n0r *„' 


Lahnstein, Jlonn Finance Mi- 
|*tdn« the end of April. .They con- 
Vaili^Ki.Idea why.:at 44, he has 
tidfd from a fairly ordinary civil acr- 
*«rcer to a linchpin political ap- 
Mtatni. 

jt i* iccuitomed to taking decisions 
jWnouncing them while others are 
* thinking it over. . Pati- 
Jbreadily admits, is not his strong 

hwt around the bush, Ho 
Wnegotiator, but not a churlish 
ns Is fond pf asides and hides bo : 

bpnhomie bis ability to 
®te|pows to good use. •, 
tuner is or makes himself out to 
J Professional optimist, even, at a 
w heq finance Ministers have more. 
Jto plug than t h e y have financial 


be feels, are therp to be 

b Pr ° vin ® he is lhe 
JjHohnstein seems to have learnt 
j** Patties li partly the art of 
Ttonseltin public, without appear- 
r^Pushlng. , , 

100 days at the helm he 
by a combination of un- 
£ roam god matter-of-fact mastery 


oasco on 1 nrutc n* . "*** ■iibiici-oi-wh iumwq 

Greece; the twd researchers \rai"gjl hpLin Conveying the impres- 
ne thb Interplay of IrtdostriiJtlSBWjVl-jviht Finance MinUlrv is lust his 



The lady co-pilot at the 
Foreign Office 

H ildcgurd Hamm-BrQcher, 61, is un¬ 
spoilt, cordial and still a very 


Manfred Lahnstein... precise with 
Words, (Photo: Sven Slpion) 

lions of handling illegal party-political 
donations. 

He certainly does not look as though 
he is perturbed in any way. 

Yet no-one could say be was predes¬ 
tined for the job. All that can be spid is 
that he has been quick to come up from 
the ranks. 

As a student he earned money play¬ 
ing the trombone, in DOsseldorf bars 
alongside Klaus Doldlnger, one of the 
country’s leading jazz musicians. 

But he was quick to sense that music 
would not take h|m to the top. “I wasn’t 
going to end up as fourth trombone 
with Paul Kuhn,” he now says. 

He has always felt he was not cut 
out to play second fiddle to anyone, ci¬ 
ther literally dr figuratively. 

He has progressed in his career large¬ 
ly independently of the Social Demo¬ 
crats, although he has been an SPD 
member since 1959. 

- 'I bajft, w aB.aa ^ ubUmionJn 51*13 ranks 
when It was learnt that Chancellor 
Schmidt planned to appoint him suc- 
Contlhued on page 7 


XXspoilt, cordial and still a very 
good-looking woman. She has also for 
years been a leading politician, which 
makes her an even rarer bird. 

As Minister of State at the Bonn Fo¬ 
reign Office she likes to refer to herself 
as Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher's co-pilot. 

She travels widely, representing him 
all over the world. She is also responsi¬ 
ble for cultural diplomacy, which is, she 
says, hard work and very important. 

So She is hard at work in a sphere 
where the men arc usually very much 
on their own, right at the top in diplo¬ 
macy and statesmanship. 

And it is not just a temporary assign¬ 
ment; she has held the job for nearly six 
years. It has been a unique performance 
bringing about changes In foreign af¬ 
fairs. 

“But I reckon it will catoh on,” she 
says. “A woman at the Foreign Office 
does many things differently, I won’t 
say better, than a man.” 

She won't say so, blit she sounds very 
much as though she thinks women arc 
more than a match for men. 

Frau Hamm-Brttcher has throughput 
her political career persistently ignored 
prejudice against women. A wpmaji in 
politics, she suys, hns to walk a tight¬ 
rope between conformism and resist¬ 
ance. 

“But if I had always said to myself: 
’You have a harder time of it as a wom¬ 
an, 1 I should long since have thrown in 
the towel." 

This is an attitude that has dearly 
stood her in good ^tead. Atypr. graduat¬ 
ing in chemistry she stood for Munich 
city council as a Free Democrat in 1948 
and was elected, aged 27. 


Tackling problems without 
ideological bias 


ne thb Interplay of industriaii 1 "' <1 
regional labour markit f Adpf®° 
Investments by returrfees. Tina 1 pv 
will also be financed by the Von 7 
Foundation. 


te J l rcmcIy Mlf-Mtured and -hie 
^ ranee has In no way been upset 
Wp* °f a number of politician* 
r■ . *Jm there have been allega- 


H ans-Jflrgen Wischnewski, Minister 
of State at the Chancellor’s Office, 
Is most often dubbed a multi-purpose 
weapon or a crisis manager. 

These epithets are some of the many 
intended to mean that he is versatile. 

' A Social Democrat and trade unio¬ 
nist, Hbrr Wischnewski, 60, had held a 
wide range of appointments in his poli¬ 
tical career ovbr the past 30-odd years. 

He Was borrt In East Prussia but has 
represented 1 a Cologne constituency in 
the Bonn Bundestag since 1957. He first 
made a numc for himself as leader of 
the Voyog Socialists from 1959 to 1961. 

He openly. supported the Algerian; 
nationalists, the FLN, which .In those 
days was a slap In the face for new¬ 
found friend France. 

This laid th^ groundwork for close 
ties with the Arab world, ties that ear¬ 
ned him the nickname Ben Wlsch in 
Bonn. ■ ■ ■• 1 

He went 1 ori to prove first and fore¬ 
most art advocate Of the pragmatic ap¬ 
proach. 1 His ability to tackle problems 
without an ideological bias soon, toge¬ 
ther with his enormous capacity for 
hard work, made him .indispensable. 
From I960 to 1969 he served as De* 
vdopment Aid Minister In the Grand 
Coalition, Then, when Willy Brandt led 
the SPD into coalition with the FDP, he 
was the Soda! Democrats’ business ma- 





Hane-JOrgen Wlachnewakl (roubler 

ahOOtW. „ (Photo: SvenSljnon) 

He went on (0 serve as deputy leader 
of the SPD in the Bundestag and Minis¬ 
ter of State at the Chancellor’s Office 
from 1976. to >979, a job he took on 
again after the April 1982 Cabinet re¬ 
shuffle. 

This Is by far hli mqfit important job. 
He was, and continues to'be, the cSoprj- 1 
dant Helmut Schmidt neeafc irl this 
linchpin position, arid the Chancellor 

Continued on pages 



Hlldegard Hamm-BrUoher ... unspoilt, 
cordial. I Phoio: Marianne van der Lane ken) 

Two years later she was elected to the 
Bavarian state assembly. She moved to 
Bonn in 1969 as state secretary at the 
Education and Science Ministry. 

She hit the headlines three yean later 
with a spectacular success at the polls 
in Bavarian state assembly elections. 

But in 1976 she finally was elected, to 
the Bonn Bundestag and appointed Mi¬ 
nister of State at the Foreign Ofilqe, ■ 

Her career is not. all Hlldegard 
Hamm-BrQcher has to show for herself. 
She is married and has two children, 
now grown up. “They were no 
trouble,” she says. 

At the Foreign Office she had even 
more work than before to do, but by 
then her son hnd loll home and her 
daughter was about to take university 
entrance exams. ! 

Why was she chosen for the job? 
“The crucial factor," she feels, “Was ob¬ 
viously that Herr Genscher had 'confi¬ 
dence in me. Besides, he wanted to give 
a woman the opportunity." 

She was quick to take it up and has 
made much of the job. Her latest move 
has been a policy draft on cultural coo^- 
peration with tho Third World. 

Since last January she has been en¬ 
trusted with a special task, the promo¬ 
tion of* German-American relations 
“below government level;'’ 

’ HOrr brief Is to intensify contacts and 
programmes between politicians, jour¬ 
nalists, young people, teachers, organi¬ 
sations and all manner of groups ttrt 
both sides of the Atlantic. ; ' - 1 

She feels she must foster cooperation 
with all manner of organisations hnd 
agencies, provide assistance of-various 
kinds and above all to encourage peo¬ 
ple to do more. 1 1 r ■>' • 

She travels*rorind the'United Slates, 
an enormous country as she puts 1 U, 
about ondc every two months td take 
appropriate on-the-spot action. 

Her special brief Is (He result of occa¬ 
sional anti-American sentiment among 
youhg people that might, she'says, grow 
dangerous.* 

“Some think the United Stages wants 
to rush us into a nuclear war,” she ex¬ 
plains, “while some Americans feel we 
are now hand In 1 glove "ulith the 
Russians.* 1 '' 

Prejudice'arid- cliches of (his kind 
must be set aside, she says.'Th'6 easiest 
Way is for yoUhg people to gairi th'dlr 
own idea of what life is like In lhd other 

boumry,' '' • " ' 

Alexa Thiesmeyer 

■ (Allgemelae Zeilung Main. 24 July 1912) 
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Pay and jobs: there is 
no patent recipe 





T wo million jobless. More to come. 
People cry out for action. 

Those bom in the high birthrate years 
ate crowding the labour market. The 
state is doing nothing. There is now a 
mood of disillusion among economic 
policy makers after all those years in 
which everything seemed possible, in¬ 
cluding growth rates of three and even 
five percent. 

Pew faced the possibility that there 
might come a time when growth could 
no longer be engineered. On the contra¬ 
ry. What they feared was that growth 
would engulf out planet, eat up our re¬ 
sources and contaminate the water we 
.drink, and the aii; we breathe, 

...•Now, we cannot even engineer two 
per cent growth although there is no 
shortage of resources. 

‘ So what is the problem? There are 
those who’ say that we are sated and 
that everybody has everything he needs. 

'■ ’ But is this true? And if it is, why has 
unemployment hit even poor countries? 
After all, Britain and Italy still needed 
to catch up. • 

^hy is it that in this country bran¬ 
ches of business like the catering indus¬ 
try now complain about lack of custo- 
'taertTlThej! aay‘people" can still afford ■ 
to eat out. 

i .. • i 

; .But others argue that there is no mo¬ 
ney for that because of low wage deals, 
, ; yet people savp for a rainy day in¬ 
stead, of spending, while the staLe is 
anything but thrifty, BS shown by its 

T he Federal Cartel Office, guardian 
,pf free competition, is no price con¬ 
troller, ..... . , ,, 

Its work ; is marked by ups and 
downs, successes and failures, because 
infrequently lack$ legal backing or is 
Mnqble to come up with evidence. . . 

Even so, the German anti-trust Act 
IJhat yms published in. the Federal Ga¬ 
zette 25 years ago,(on %1 July 1957) has 
afled.as a deterrent ^gainst undesirable 
practice?. 

The Act, which has been amended 
flndii iSUffensd | four., times,. gives : th is 
.country' the .most sweeping antitrust |e- 
filslAtipnjiprEprope,, ;i 

„ The. fact, that ibe^erU^bas'ed' offlte ' 
has had failures in preventing price fix¬ 
ing (as, has been brought home to the 
epHSHH 1 ® 1- With tfie .series of price in- 
C^pses fpr pij-based fuels) in no ; way 
detracts frpm its,effectiveness, ,,.. _ 

The problem here is.the lack,of com- 
■paratjve , markets that pou(d serve as a 
•yardstick .for allegedly excessive prices 
and the difficulty in verifying the actual 
jcpsts.or.thp multinational oil giants, 
y -There is, also, thq, difficulty of reconr 
piling twp,.aim?.: ; safeguarding supplies 
4,nd coring i9wpripes... 

But the anti-trust controls ore pot 
pfifie .fixing.. They afso in- 
plud? .unjustifiable,honux.systems;or th? 
obstruction. fey. ■ the,,giants. of .small and 
medium*5i?ed companies.. .... 

From the establishment of the Cartel 
Office upilrttil to the end of April this 
year, 5,238 charges of abuse Were filed; 


high share of the GNP and its heavy 
borrowing. 

It has become doubtful whether a 
state that spends heavily can actually 
get the economy off the ground. 

Government programmes of the past 
few years have shown that not every 
deutschemark invested by the state pays 
off. Many investments bring no benefits 
at all. They only impose a heavy perma¬ 
nent burden on public sector budgets 
due to follow-up costs. 

There are those who say that if noth¬ 
ing else helps we must shorten the 
working hours. If 20 million people 
work one hour less a week there would 
be jobs for half a million. 

But this is pure arithmetic and has 
nothing to do with economics. i 

If the shorter working time is not to 
result in a.smaller pay packet, produc¬ 
tion costa for the employers, many of 
whom are already on the verge of 
bankruptcy, will rise still further. ■ • • 1 

And if the rate of pay is to remain the 
sanle and the packet becomes smaller, it 
also won't work because expensive ca¬ 
pital goods like machinery would riot 
be fully used. 

There are no patent recipes becatise 
the recession is world-wide and what 
can individual countries do? 

to make matters worse, the world has 
been pervaded by an economic pessii 
mism. Consumers and the business 
■ community ^niy-tm A ^T v e a r ■ 

they possjbly con. And the slate’s and 
the social security system’s inability to 
counteract this pespimjsni only increase. 

The past few years have shown thut 
our social security system is geared to a 
three per cent growth rate. Unless this. 


rate is achieved, the public sector has to 
jump into the breach by borrowing, 
raising taxes and cutting back on 
spending. 

The psychological consequences are 
disastrous because growing personnel 
costs further restrict the state's scope of 
action. 

This means that the public sector 
debt keeps growing to alarming propor¬ 
tions despite all economy bids. 

By its heavy borrowing and by put¬ 
ting a strain on the capital market, the 
state keeps interest rates excessively 
high. 

High government spending and taxa¬ 
tion also hamper economic recovery by 
promoting a grey labour market in 
which moonlighting provides the work 
(free of tax and social security contribu¬ 
tions) that the public cannot otherwise 
afford.- ....—•-- 

This secondary economy that appears 
in no statistics has become a severe ob¬ 
stacle to general growth. 

All this makes it obvious that we 
must continue to oppose growing go¬ 
vernment and social security spending. 

If we succeed In niaking it clear now 
that public sector budgets must be 
balanced it wiil not matter if we have to 
borrow another billion tir two for in¬ 
vestments in 1982 dr 1983 (provided this 
does not only cause additional costs). 

The main thing is optimism. And it is 
doubtful whether the SRD-FDP govern¬ 
ment in its present condition, can en¬ 
courage optimism. 

A new government would probably 
have it easier, but it would be wrong to 
believe that a change pf government is 
all that is needed. 

A new government would have a 
small edge, a starting capital so to 
speak. But then it would have .to come 
’ m T-Y» U h -d >otsWe , measm , C!rf t r si ff T T St fl T ? - 
consumption. 

There'has so far been nothing to Indi¬ 
cate that CDU and CSU are capublc of 
this. 

Thomas LMTelhaU 
(S tu liga r ter Zci lung. 26 July 1982) 


More investmeiTHE trade unions 

needed, porkers ‘reach breaking 

TT'he Organisation for Economic C point’ over budget 


T he Organisation for Economic C 
peration and Development (Oft 
is alarmed over the medium* 
prospects for Gorman unemployn^ 
It says in its annual economic rd 
on Germany that unemployment! 
structural rather than an ecoita 
problem. A 

Even If industrial production ciJ 
ty were ftilly used, only some <*2 
jobless would find work. 

Unemployment is bound to ri$*^ 
cause production is not increasjjfc 


i clash' Is threatening between the 
\tfDln Bonn and the trade unions, 
pinions say the 1983 budget is un- 

tft .■ 

'Despite protestations from Labour 
ijriter IJeinz Westphal, most unions 

e d'to the DGB spy that it is the 
pensioners • ahd the jobless 
iloire bearing the brunt of what is an 

e budget. 

_ Loiterer, the head of IG Me- 


< *nnngh .t o offer hnpw f or the-naa ijiag'crcgt/D workers union, U loading 
seekers from the heavy birth-rateW WJGB offensive, 
who will soon be looking for jobs, i Rtsays about the budget: “This lat- 
OECD says Germany should pfJfeMt of dismantling : 6f the social secu- 


growth and boost investment to try 
create jobs. i, 

It expects unemploymetit, tohicb 


tyocthas strained the patlertce of the 
^tntd breaking point!” " 
fro hundred and fifty IG Metall of- 


5.3 per cent in the second half ofbu^als meet in Frankfurt next month to 
year, to reach 6.5 per cent this y&itojj what to do. A march on Bonn is 
7.25 per cent in the second halfofiftmiod out, says the union head off- 
year.Public funds should be roorei«'fc, ' 

used. This would help keep tax to; ^ first, Loderer wants union offi- 
The trend away from indirect^ ut e^to take the message to MPs In the 
should be reversed. 1 • ■ > msdtuencies: there will be trouble for 

Assuming wage increases of fwQ km if the relevant Bundestag commit- 
five per cent, gross household tafeidin'tlodk aguin at the budget deci- 
would rise five per cent in 1981 anllj fafe \ ■ ; 

per cent in 1983. Net incomes wouldN '«| 0 f ifih is upsetting Bonn Sociul 
up 4.5 and 4.75 per cent respect DmcmI*. They, feel they are being 
(because of income tax progressionu< tad ungratefully And they are be- 
social security contributions). • 1 ttragitubbom. • >. ' 

The OBCD sees improved lnvHimd ' ^ feel tfiat middl^qchelon union 
prospects. Business profits have W attacking the edalltion to ex- 
rising since mid-1981 and product ta themselves 'from the damage of 
capacity use stopped declining ftonft bfod He!mat affair. ' " 

TMr^m^ronSBI while InttioMta t n tt.'fiPD-Bnndew.g 

" m J Haur (railway workers) 

Wllhom specincnily re f trring lo # g, lnn ^ (chemical workers) 
OEC D report, Bonn Economic AW Mg , s 7 h ‘ mldt {m | ncr5 , huvc be . 

u 1in r! SlCr I f- 0u . nt i Wicjpcjoms. They were quick lo 

HDP meeting In Munich that JlKhM ccvslulalo the Chancellor on Ihe bud- 
could produce a shortage °r Mompiomtse - oral least did nolh- 
ther than a glut because of w Mm 0 f lho consequences or 
birth-rate years. nhdl) provisions such as putihnt par- 

Job creation measures like rM«« Opaildn In hdipltot Wets and pension 
or the retirement age and shorter^ skktfar the jobless, 
week, should therefore n. »J j, DQB „ ow (nn (oJ , mlge 

b nli ihe jnn roots and lie authority 


Cartel office successes not 
all spectacular 


(Handelabtati, 16 


1,331 violations were discontinued after 
the Cartel Office had wielded its stick. 
In 239 cases, it was court rulings that 
achieved the same effect. 

Another major area of the Berlin au¬ 
thority’s work deals with cartel forma¬ 
tions that have to be approved by the 
Berlin authority and are by law in ex¬ 
ceptional cases only. This can include 

ciallsation and export cartels. 

' Members of illegal cartels face fines 
and loss of illegal profits;!', 

■'In 1972, the members of.a man-made 
fibre cartel weye fined some DM41 m; 
in 1973, some 300 construction'compa¬ 
nies were fined DM36ni for tender fix¬ 
ing;-iri' 1979, the TV magazine'publi¬ 
shers Springer^ Bauer and Burda'were 
fiiied ! DM26.6m for price and'discount 
fixing! But this fine was reviewed by 
Berlin’s highest court, which considera¬ 
bly reduced the fines bn Springer and 
■ Bauer. " i; - 1 O- ; . 

/The merger cpptrol, which was made 
(iart or anti-trust legislation iiy 1976 and 
stiffened'by an amendment fn, 1980', has 
bpen ji’nabie to prevent tbe. numjber of 
meigers from rising but it has acted as a 
brake. 5 'v -v- v 


. Apart, from... pure rescue . mergers 
(Karstadt/Neckermann) and mergers 
authorised by the Economic Affairs Mi¬ 
nistry (VEPA/Gelsenberg and BP/Gel- 
sepberg) the Cartel Office has succee¬ 
ded.in stopping such mammoth marria¬ 
ges as , DUB/$chultijeiss, Thys?en/ 
Bheinstahi arid Mannesmann/Demag. 

Though the advance of mammoth 
-oonTpft lflBTOTFlHB' (H mil l uilB l H f tf l KW vr 
medium-sized firms has not been stop-' 
ped; it has been'slowed down. 

From J 973 to 3p June tjiis year, 4,50^ 
merged were : repoi4id. The office is¬ 
sued 48 restraining decrees, Bu^notjall 
of them stood up in doinL'' ‘! , : !! 

., Eighty-fpur merger plans. w«rp stop¬ 
ped in preliminary talks with the autho¬ 
rity. This proves that the effectiveness 
of anti-trust legislation and The Cartel 
Office is not shpwn ju$t. by spectacular 
restraining orders. 

■ Cartel Office 1 defeats'in court are due 
lo the fact that antitrust legislation is 
still relatively new and still has to be 
Tully tested.'It is 1 not th£ clear-cut, but 
the controversial cases that wind up in 
court.- • -"i ■.! 1 .• ’ 

. -t i; ■ GethardZehfuss 

(Ccnentl-Anzfllger Bonn, 27 July 1982) 


Continued from page* : 

needs someone whose loyalty 
gy he can rely on. / 

Whenever trouble arose; Wiscfw 
ski was always around to do som« 
about It. His most spectacular role ’ 
in connection with the Lufthansa 
jacked to Mogadishu in 1977. ' 

He flew to Somalia with a spj 


Nl il again atop at mare daolara- 
exercise statesmanlike res- 

Wll... • 

^ unions are now more conoamed 
extending the Intoresti of the 
M class than with their traditional 
fr ! H the SPD. They also don’t 
ptobe drawn Into the Social . De- 
decline and ore therefore mak- 
HUid to distance themselves from 
PWfty. • 


squad of the German security fgjl, ’ v : 

A andT^I Jpolnt fact that the wark- 

ted to the Chancellor the news reipomJlflrlo the Bonn de- 

flirrmf) hnH h»>nn successfully without the trade unions. 


ted to the Chancellor the news JW, 
aircraft had been successfully 
ontherunwayi .jij 

"Mission accomplished," h? 
Chancellor. In the hijack . 
WischneWski showed stich fiplo^ 
he was definitely saddled with ™ 
tation of being a crisis manager. ■ 
But he has not always been , 
solve the crises and : problcrB'^^ 
which he has been entrusted.' . « 
As deputy leader, of the SPD ^ 
not have much success. He waj ■ s, 
lo bridge the ideological dinwrj 
between the wings of the party- - 
Management' in a 8tr 'w| .° I I| 


ibo outcome of the latest sta- 
amply demonstrated 
cre do not ask their unions 
^before turning their backs 

{ l l0w » the DOB is unconcerned 
threat of t CDU/CSU go- 
uJJJ'h Ernst iBreit, the new DOB 
Is totally self-assured on this, 
limits of what we as trade unlo- 
j^of eannot do arie defined by 
»nd no-one else.” : 

^f^ ihe trade unions,did not 
rfiM. l. P our social 1 slate'“only to 


romext remains Z ^ 

cellar’s Office. ., k . 

( s,o,„.A.r 


local branch meetings of the metalwor¬ 
kers union, saying that trade unionists 
are sick and tired of being bludgeoned 
with the argument: Would you like a 
Franz Josef Strauss in government? 

■ Following a discussion between State 
Minister Wischnewski, DGB Chairman 
Brelt and the metalworkers’ Herr Lode- 
rer, even Chancellor Schmidt now fears 
that this autumn's Bundestag budget 
debates could shake him ana his go¬ 
vernment. 

1 His party brass shn’dde!^ at the Idea 
of having the trade.unions march 
against $PD policy. The historic axis 
betweep the.,two. }s, going through itp 
worst post-war strain ,— and in the 
midst pf the (opgest and mo^t ?evere 
economic crisis. 

But the extent of the breach will be 
decided in September, The j>ro-govern- 
ment legions within the DGB (and 
especially in the construction workers, 
chemical workers and miners, along 
with the now leaderless public sector 
workers) are strong. • 

They curtail the scope of action of 
DGB chairman Breit: and it is for'this 
reason that he had to water down his 
criticism in a radio interview when'he 
said that "while It is true that the social 
net will be preserved, the cutbacks are 
nevertheless gradually touching upon 
its substance." ■ 

Loderer, on the other hand, is under 

whose disenchantment and anger"have 
been only temporarily distracted by The 
World soccer Cup and lho holiday sent 
son. As a result, the DGB’s' trial or 
strength is still to come.' 

The breach with the coalition lias not 
yet happened biit'lg Is a distinct possibi¬ 
lity — especially If the reactions' of 
those who sit in'the Bonn glass' house 
(as it is derisively fchllcd by thd fO Me¬ 
tall headquarters) do hot'show *|w 
flexibility ihd understanding. 

The trade unions keep using the, last 


Continue]! from tytyo 8 (: 

eessor lo Hans MatthOfei 1 atUhri Fin¬ 
ance Ministry! ■' • : i ■ ;l - • 

There were objections and cross-fire 
aimed mainly at mobilising trade union 
opposition to him. Trdde union • views 
on economic and financial policy undei 
niabiy differ from those' Herr Lahhstein 
hold^. 

But solidarity with a former trade 
union map proved'stronger^ There Were 
no protests from the DQssddorf head¬ 
quarters of the'trade union movement.': 
. From the start-ho has got on splen¬ 
didly with-the Free Democrats,’junior 
partners in the Bonn coalition. When he 
outlined to the FDF-jpariiamentary par¬ 
ty his proposed economies 1 this summer 
the Free Democrats’gave-him *a Yecep* 
tion -as though he: were one of their 

!i. " 11 /M »,i >■ H i 

That hehaatso much in common with 
the Liberals Is due to:his basic outlooki 
He Is an ex-stedent-Of Gttmer ScpmOte 
ders, the Cologne economist, and was 
trained as a fiscalist. : i;-'.*.: i: 

This is a school that feds the key-fea- 
ture; of = government .financial policy 
must be a dear and edily bodget that is 
balanced. • ■■ '■ ■ ■ -i- ' • 1 

Budget debts are taboo. So is heavy 


two rounds of collective bargaining as 
proof of their sense of reality, evidenc¬ 
ed by the fact that the wage increases 
do not even offset inflation. 

They regard themselves as the guar¬ 
dians of the welfare 6tate as provided 
for In Article 20 of the Constitution. 

In Ernst brcit'8. interpretation, the 
article stipulates that the weakest and 
neediest must be given the greatest pos¬ 
sible consideration. As he sees it, the 
Bonn draft budget is a clear violation of 
this. 

A job-creation programme with boos¬ 
ter shots costing billions, with labour 
market levies that would include the ci¬ 
vil service and a surtax for the higher 
incoipe brackets that has been deman¬ 
ded, time pnd again stands no chance in 
thepresent'coalitipn. 

' "The | Social' Democrats in the Bonn 
government are so downtrodden by 
now th.at thev.do not even have the 
strength to rally trade union solidarity 
'ip a bid to make the liberals more plia- 
ble.-’ "" " 

The DGB drive far shorter working 
times as a means,of reducing unemploy¬ 
ment hds met with stiff employer resis¬ 
tance! Here, tW, unionsijpe still waiting 
for the aid tney were 1 prbmised by for¬ 
mer ^Labour Minister Herbert Ehreii- 
berg. ’■ *] 1 

Tjho capital accumulation drive an¬ 
nounced by the Chancellor has mean¬ 
while dwindled to a draft bill of Lowt»r 
Saxony’s CDli 'government ^,'d bill 
that the DGB rejects. 

" The trade unions* scope of action Is 
very harrow Indeed if they want to stick 
to their principles and retain credibility 
with their members. 

This is even more painful In a' crisis 
in which IhC hhions are more than ever 
culled upon' to fulfil their protective 
function for ti' labour force worried 
nrbout their Jobsr- / '' ' 

! It is obviously also an act of self-pre- 
; servntion that the protest potential 
: against a further dismantling of the so- 
ciul net is growing. 

And there are over louder vqicea 
, warning the trade unions that they 
: could lose support of their members by 
I supporting a government whose policy 
wus not for the benefit of working peo- 
plc. 

11 ' ' Frank Barite 1 
(Deutsches AllgemelnM SonniagsblBit, ' 
18 July 1982) i 

J since he was a student and Dr Schmfil- 
, short-term spending as persistently ad¬ 
vocated by trade unionists and some 
Social Democrats and a generous, 
open-handed social policy, 
j For those who knew his background 
’the 1983 budget draft he consistently 
'advocated as being as solid as a rock 
;was a belated tribute to Professor 
1 Schmfildcrs. 

But there have been many changes 
ders was his don. By rights Herr Lahn- 
j stein ought to abhor the idea of a bud- 
Iget deficit in excess of DM25bn, as 
| envisaged in the 1983 budget. 

! But economists and the public have 
igrown UBed to the idea of running up 
!debts. Nowadays only the level of debt 
iis the point at issue. . t . . I ,. - 
On social ppjlcy Lahnstein, much to' 

; the delight Chanciiltpr Schmidt aiid 
jthe FDP, remains'on the-donserVatlire' ' 7 
! side. So problems 5 with the SPD are a 1 '- 
| foregone conclusion. 

| Still, as he says: "If 1 were to be 
{forced to qiy'khaea. qvef e^ety'little • 
j problem I ought not to have taken the 
ijob on in tha'fffst'plabe.* " 

[ Rudolf Grosskopff 

(Deittschei Allgemelnc* Sortntagtblau. 

1. ..: .. . . 25 July 19821 


Federation in 
the big 

business league 


WESTDEUTSCHE, 

ALLGEMEIIUE 


T he Gehnan trade union federation 
(DGB) is also a huge business: it Is 
the 14th largest in the Federal Republic. 

According to the latest report of the 
Monopolies Commission, DGB compa¬ 
nies employed 64,000 people In '1980. 
Liquid assets were about DM2.5 billioii. 

This means that the DGB group is 
comparable to Krupp GmbH, Maiihes- 
mann AG, Bosdh GihbH'and' IBM 
(Germany), Sa^s the' commission in Its 
fourth annual report. 

It Is'significant tljstt this group (s’ ex¬ 
panding heavily, 'from 197(5 to 1980, Its 
co mpanies ‘ raised' the ir payroll fey 
18,000 (9 pir Cent a‘year) tb' , 64.f)0.0 
while employm'iht' i’n thi rest tif th'e 
country's' Industry' rose at'an annual 
rate of only one per cent.' 

The commlssibh conclude that the 
unions neither particularly proriiofed 
mergers nor did they do anything to 
check thpm. ,: ' . 

It writes: "Their attitude has fespn 
comparable to private businessthey 
have essentially successfully tried,to re¬ 
main competitive through internal, ,a^ 
external growth." ' ' 

Uniori-ownqd companip?, the pom- 
mission says, could however g^ln ^n 
edge over private competitors by their 
direct access to political bodies that 
award public sector contracts; “The 
Neuo Helmat housing and construction 
company, whose business activities it) 
the past were concentrated on SPD-dof 
minuted regiqris, Is particularly likely tq 
have benefited from this.” 

The commission says that, due to the 
close ties between Neue Helmat and 
political decision makers, this company 
•is likely to hold a preferential position 
in competition though It ia difficult td 
substantiate this. ; 

; ,The, DOB’s contribution to mergers, 
the experts say, lies primarily in the fact 
that mot of its enterprises are controlled 
by the BeteilfgiingsgescJJscha/l far 
meinwirtschbft (BGAG), 1 a holding 
company with a streamlined manage! 
went. : i! ; 

Major market shares are held In the 
life insurgnjqe.sector {Voiksfilrsoige, 7 
per cent), building societies (Beamten'r 
heimstattenwerk, 20 per cent), housing 
and housing modernisation 1 (Neue Heir 
mat, 7 per cent) and in the food retai| 
business (co op. AG» 7 per op nt). 1 

But no market dominance has becij 
achieved in any, pf these sectors. ; 

The commission also concludes that 
mergers.of market-dominating compa^j 
nies have decliddd since mid-1980. The; 
Economic Affairs Ministry leaves it 
open whether,, this imust be seen as a 
. chppge of treild * n the merger process. | 

i ,i j, Should the. trend continue, however^ 
[t would serve fls. prqof pfithe effectives 
ness of improved antitrust,instruments 
even on the periphery of inerger con¬ 
trols. , ’ y/-:-;-.-' •: • ‘ 

The Bonn gdverhment will report on 
' the report toi the' Bundestag and thej 
Bundesrat. ; 

Hartmut Geyer \ 
_ ,. (WendcuiKlieAllicmelne.l&July 1982) 
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R efugees from Indo-China are hav¬ 
ing more and more trouble find¬ 
ing countries to settle in. 

Western countries have sharply cut 
their intake or in some cases stopped it 
altogether. 

One South-East Asian country alter 
another has taken steps to stem the in¬ 
flux. 

Humanitarian moves are also finding 
less and less support, as shown by tho 
recall of the West German mercy ship 
Cap Anamuritom the South China Sea 
and by Hong Kong's new refugee poli¬ 
cy. 

The search and rescue missions of the 
Cap Anamur always were controversial. 
The ship's presence will definitely have 
encouraged many Vietnamese to 6eek 
refuge as boat people. 

A number of them will have been ta¬ 
ken on board without compelling rea¬ 
son or imperative necessity. The opera¬ 
tion was expensive, arguably too expen¬ 
sive. 

But over three years the Cap Anamur 
rescued nearly 10,000 people, and that 
alone counts. Many would not other¬ 
wise have survived; most would have 
fallen foul of Thai pirates. 

Last year three out of four refugee 
boats were raided onco or more by pira¬ 
tes; 1,100 people are known to have 
been killed, 1,600 women to have been 
raped. 

The number of cases that have not 
come to light is unquestionably much 
higher. In 1981 there are known to have 
been 73,000 boat people; a further 
30,000 or so seem likely to have died in 
their bid to escape. 

The ship has returned to Hamburg 
with 285 refugees, its last, on board. 
Th6 German authorities are no longer 

■ i. ; •.- • - 


REFUGEES 


Doors begin to close in the 
faces of the boat people 


r t t ri "p 8 ,:o h m h o e r r t o the environment 

they arrive. They are already hoJ 

pesticide blamed for 
jCf srra- thousands of birds deaths 


prepared to guarantee asylum to tho 
4.000 or so refugees it could pick up per 
year. 

Without a guarantee of safe passage 
to another country no ship with Vietna¬ 
mese refugees on board is allowed to 
berth in South-East Asian ports any 
longer. 

Hong Kong has since July interned 
boat people on an isolated Island. They 
are there to stay until another country 
.declares.itsejf .ready to accept them. 
That could take years. 

This is how Hong Kong is trying to 
discourage potential refugees from 
making the bid. It was previously the 
most attractive target for them. 

More than half the Vietnamese boat 
people have been able to work freely 
and earn money immediately. The news 
spread like wildfire in Vietnam, with the 
result that refugees were arriving at u 
rate of about 1,000 a month. 

Hong Kong is overpopulated in any 
case. It cannot handle such an influx. 
Besides, refugees now tend to be a dif¬ 
ferent category of people. 

In 1975 and 1977 the boat people re¬ 
presented a mass escape bid by military 
men and officials. In 1978 and 1979 
they, were followed mainly by the Chi¬ 
nese minority. 

But now most refugees are Vietnam¬ 
ese, and they are hard to integrate, in 
Hong Kong, which is a Chinese city. 

Vietnam's catastrophic, economic si- 
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tuation is usually what has prompted 
them to leave. About 4,000 people u 
month try to make their getaway on the 
flimsiest of craft, and since May their 
number has tended to increase again. 

Thailand, much like Hong Kong, has 
long sought to discourage refugees by 
imprisoning them, and the practice has 
proved successful. 

The number of boat people heading' 
for Thailand has declined perceptibly, 
due in part, no doubt, ta.the-pirate*-*nd - 
to the Thai practice of towing boats that 
have landed buck out to sea. 

That is why Thailand has been 
overwhelmed mainly by refugees arriv¬ 
ing by land: 5,630 from Vietnam, 92,217 
from Cambodia and 87,789 from Laos. 

Malaysia end Indonesia are also 


they arrive. They are already hoy* 
strictly segregated camps. 

Last year the United States aa* 

120,000 Indo-Chinese refugees t 

year their quota has been nearly h*' 
Fifty per cent fewer are being to J 
Canada. 

Australia is only accepting then 
exceptional cases, while Britain and 
Federal Republic or Germany aa 
longer accepting any. 

Lust year France agreed to given, 
home to 1,500 Vietnamese refugee 
month. It has now reduced thequoa 
1 , 000 . Unemployment, the recta 
and growing xenophobia are ihe B 
sons why. 

Since 1975 roughly a million hj 
Chinese refugees hav e been accept 
tile West, “*-“ 


.. ... y : , t , * ■ . imwv'ii ■ .J • .. ■ . t . .. ■„:L > 
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I nnn ». 5 , w recluced t* 18 ^ooL.^ has banned the pesticide En- 

,000. Unemployment, the rectS)^ This means Germany has fi- 
und growing xenophobia are Ihe^baught up with other EEC coun- 
sons why* fcitaeit was banned years ago. 

Since 1975 roughly a million [&jKL on |y Common Market country 

Ch[! iese refugees hav e beenjccctof. it u «nn j s Holland: by 

the west. • farmers t0 keep m ite9 a bay< 

In refugee camps around SooiNj^fo, a chlorinated hydrocarbon, 
Asia 220,320 still await permisswibun used in orchards to combat 


leave. Their numbers are swelled U 
veral thousund newcomers a monH* 

Gabriele Vtotj 

(KOtner Stadt-Anzelger, U 


New man at the head of the 
German Red Cross 


B otho Sayn-Wittgenstein-Hohcn- 
stein, the new president of German 
Red Cross, is not impressed by titles or 
high office. 

He is a prince and a man of indepen¬ 
dent means, which has given him suffi¬ 
cient self-assurance to do what he feels 
right, even in the face of resistance. 

He has taken over at the helm of the 
Red Cross from Walter Bargqtzky, who 


Jkfot last spring its use in the Lake 
pee area killed un enormous 
takrof birds. 

Se bodies of birds of prey in parti¬ 
ta such as buzzurds, were found to 
Mi an Endrin count much higher 
biiBfatal dose in many cases, 
bihen could be little doubt that the 
p^ewas to blumc for the deaths, 
pnl thousand songbirds and birds 
pny are thought to have been poiso- 


Opportunitics of influencing ity id, 

sions ore strictly limited, olthogk iMrounentulists talked in terms of 
recalls individual instances with pfy fan Spring on Lake Constance, 
re. Besides, there is always the |mh tiicftunent of weed, and 

ofcircumstunccs. ^ more than Widespread In farm- 

Tins assessment also appta »l ^ ra|c Ch ^L, nre uscd [D 
short Initial period in whichh. atj J, „„ d w * aaMi cllemics 

" ,e f vernmc " 1 h * n ? e i" Kl .r l !h#t affect the crop yield. 

Ho served on u pharmaceuticalsli ^ icals “ re not cheap, but farm 


-h nari i mt th s \ nrynhat toB J o^ l j y wwr— -- committee^- which he chaiffd, tsiA ore cvcn more expensive, anti 


The Red Cross is so large und its acli- sub-cbnunittcc on humanitarian aid. 
vilies are so varied that it often runs the His wide range or uctivitles will 
risk of becoming as bureaucratic ns u sure to uffcct ids work at the RedCra 
government department. . Me uims to make it clear that them 

This runs counter to the originul elm- volunteer aides ure what makes upc 

ructer or an organisation based on the Red Cross, not the administration tt 

voluntary support of hundreds of thou- supervises their work, 
sands of people. The Prince of Wiu- He will also be keen to ensure II 
gensteih would like to do something small private aid organisations do t 

ubout this state of affairs. r " 

He was born In 1927 in Eiscnqch, v 

Thuringia. Ho claims his mother gave 
him his first idea or what the Red Cross 

She worked as a Red Cross assistant 
nurse for decades, arranging counsel- 
ling for mothers and meetings of old 
people. In 1945 the family moved to V 

Lassphe, Westphalia, which Is Witt- ^Kt 

country. ' . 

There he finished school, worked as a 
male studied medicine and prac- 

tised for several years as a doctor. 9 

In 1956 he took part in a German ex- 

ned^lr.n.tQ n | «rna.^ hnlflnigll ■imd.zon, 

logical,research. LJaW • 11 

Then ho underwent training in fores* V 

try and took over the running of Suss- uftSuB, 1 1 ^p 
mannshausen forestry department for 

the family. He is now chairman of u «•.... JhePrlncoofWltlgensw^, 
company that runs the family's forestry come to be regarded us compe' 11 ^ 
interests. ■ . • • tho Red Cross, which must work a 

He entered politics in the late 50s, side (hem and lend them evert 

starting as burgomaster of Laasphe. In anco. A case In point, he says, 

1965 he was directly elected to the Bun- 0 f doctora who set up the mercy 

destag, to which he belonged, as a CDU Cap Anamur and raised the e* 1 

member, until 1980. : 6U ,& andrunit . . 

In Bonn he dealt mainly with health, The Red Cross, he feels, mw 1 
on which he was his partyVparlUmen- work for peace both by helping 

tary spokesman. He was also a member un d by advocating a ban on 

of the finance committee,, in which Op- (hat will destroy both miliUrty anfl < 

position members retain a. certain Han tarncts. ' ^ 

rSET?}*?-- ' 1 This is an^lni embraced for yf 

MPS today..he says, are little more Dr Bargatzky, his predecessor, 
than officials of the government, the ad- COntet 

ministration or, at best, their parliament . ( f. ran liRiHer 

tary jiarty leadership. . , nir Draw**** ,4JW 


sub-committee on humanitarian * Jpf* »* comeijy.-mntdcs, slnglc- 
His wide range or uctivitles will® farm,ll 8 l!{ ecologically unstublc 
sure to uffcct ills work ut the Red(W! lrone to pests. 

Me uims to make it clear that the nsfJMng and pest control by hand 


The Prlnco of WlttgenriJJ^ J 

come to be regarded os corn ^f 9 °lL 
tho Red Cross, which must wo« 
Side them and lend them, evert j 
ance. A case In point, he says, B 
of doctors who set up t ^ e ' mel 2j] 
Cap Anamur and raised the o*} 
stuff and run it. 

The Red Cross, he feels. 
work for peace both by hclpWBPTjl 
und by advocating a ban on * 
<hut will destroy both miliW-| 
Han targets.' 

This Is an olm embraced f° r ” 

Dr Birgauky. his P red ““ s °^ ( niiJi 

. sssaas* 11 


! rouch loo laborious, so farmers, 
^rely on n good crop, for the most 
itnvc no choice but to spray. 


R u P«ft Schlcrclh. burgomaster of 
Samincruch, u wine-growing vill- 
E nnr Wflrzburg, does not see Som- 
^ drinking water problem us a 
flood one. 

T <Wnk a cup of leu in the 
Jfc" he suys, “but otherwise I 
•Uot be fool enough to drink 
j*.He prefers Sommeraclicr Kal- 
local dry white wine, 
who do drink tap water live 
Jpdy. Sommcrach's water has a, 
gcount well in excess of the legul 

Pj^Hligramwi-litre is the maxi- 
They average count in 
prach fj 150 milligrams, and 200 

recorded. 

level thut is not necessarily 
for adults, but children have 
to fall jn f especially bubics, 
Jh none yet have done so. 

Schleteth has nonetheless been 
I? ■ ^ *he authorities In Kilzin- 
provido Sommeruch with u sup- 
Jf r * 1 drinking water. 

I J| a “ *he choice between a tanker 
spring water," he says. He 

“lwaJer°"^ lre st ‘^ 

2jj r * stored ut the Rathaus, or 
* v “» and supplies arc distributed 
Ej!«ycostSommerach DM1,600 
^ » which cannot be loo heavy a 
ll, ‘‘P an annual budget of 


Yet moles can be kept at bay without 
using Endrin, as has been shown by 
fruit-growers in countries where it is 
banned. 

Poisoned bait will prevent a plague of 
mice too. There is no need to pollute 
one aero after another. 

Pesticides invariably kill organisms 
other than those they are aimed at, so 
when, they are licensed it Is assumed 
that farmers will use them in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the instructions. 

The Lake Constance mishap shows 
this is not always the case. 

Pesticides containing Endrin have 
been used to combat moles for 30 years 
or so. Endrin is much more effective 
than DDT, to which it is chemically re¬ 
lated. 

A few thousundths of u gram are 
enough to kill a rat or a rabbit. As u 
nerve poison it can also be dangerous to 
humans. 

Restrictions imposed on its agricultu¬ 
ral uso were correspondingly tough. 
Arcus sprayed had to be fenced in so as 
to ensure wild animals were kept out. 

Grass from orchards sprayed was not 
to be fed to cows for six months uftcr 
spraying. Growing vegetables was bua- 
ned for two years, potatoes and root ve¬ 
getables fof three. 

But traces of Endrin found in milk 
and strawberries show thut farmers 
have not tuken these regulations se¬ 
riously. Strawberries urc frequently 
grown 

can come into conluct with the toxin. 

Cases of animals dying of Endrin 
poisoning have been noted since the 50s 
in Baden-WOrttemberg, where it was 
used with root crops loo. 

Wild animals died, with the result 
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that its use was restricted to orchards 
surrounded by safe fences. Birds were 
also found dead, but Endrin was not 
definitely identified us the causo of 
death. 

In those days methods of chemical 
and forensic analysis were not ns ad¬ 
vanced as they now are. Besides, the 
traces of Endrin now found were mere 
thousandths of a gram per kilogram of 
body weight. : 

The bird deaths this spring ihuy have 
been due to fruit-growers not spraying 
until spring because winter came early 
lust yeur. Normally they spray In au¬ 
tumn. 

They, the farmers, may also have 
used too much Endrin because there 
were signs that the mole population 
mlSfit-roach plague proportions. 


. Farmers may also hnvc been promp¬ 
ted to spray more than ticcesshry by a 
mistaken belief that they could thereby 
ensure higher crop yields. 

But not only the farmers are to 


Endrin gate the blame 

(Hhblo: Saddeuischcr Verlufi) 

orchards blame. Highly toxic substances such as 
rds were Endrin ought not to be used in agricui- 
was not ture in the first place, 
causo of problem is that no-one cun be 

sure they, will be used strictly in ac<;or- 
chemical dance with instructions. The Federal 
at ns nd- Biological Office In Brunswick gave Eli- 
sides, the drill the go-ahead ps a pesticide for de- 
rere mere cades. . 

ogram of j t wng wo jj awarfl 0 f the danger and 
ought arguably to have weighed up the 
ihay have pros and cons with due consideration 
spraying for the possibility of abuse. > 

ime early Endrin may now have been banned 
ny in nu- - n Q ermun y but the ban leaves n stalb 
taste in the mouth, and not Only where 
ilso have this one drug Is concerned, 
use there What is banned in the industrialised 
opululiun countries is often still sold at hnnds6fll6 
is. pront to the Third World. Yet the flJrtll=. 

hood or such substances being used; 
s'trv by n stri<:tly 1,1 “ccordunce with instructions' 
d thereby in the developing countries is even! 

y more remote than in this 1 country. ( 

(l-nmkfurtcr Allgemeine Zuilung; 
S are to fflr Deutschland, 27 July |*»82l 


Bottled spring water brought 
in to quench a town’s thirst 


. v*- 


The nitrate count in (he village’s 
drinking water is a result of the amount 

of artificial fertiliser used in. its vi¬ 
neyards overlooking the River Muin. 

Sommcrach’s Siivaner und Mttller- 
Thurgau wines ure held in high repute, 
and growers have used large amounts of 
fertiliser over the years to boost yields. 

Thoy chose to ignore warnings, and 
the nitrate count in the local wulcr has 
been higher, than the permitted level for 
ycurs. 

The nitrate the vines were unable to 
assimilate seeped downhill and into the 
ground water by the banks of the river. 

Wine-growers felt the more fertiliser 
they used the better it must be. They 
failed to uppreciate that plants, us Mu¬ 
nich botanist Professor JOrke Grau puts 
it, “arc often smarter than human 

beings. „ , ' 

“They assimilate from the fertiliser 
only the amount of nitrogen they need 


to flourish. They rest leuve to Its own 
devices.” 

Professor Grau feels the debulc on 
artificial fertiliser is exaggerated. Che¬ 
mically it is exactly the same as natural 
fertiliser, but too much is too much. 

; Environmentalists are keen on nutu- 
rul dung, but it contuins germs (or can 
do so) und could be much more dunge- 
rous than artificial fertiliser, . , ,, 

: “The only problem with what ure 
jculled artificial . fertilisers - is 
quantity," he explains. “Farmers must 
learn only to spread us much as the 
plants can absorb. It is both cheaper 
and more satisfactory from the environ¬ 
mental point of view." 1 

WOrzburg’s OberbQrgermcister is 
worried it may be a while before, far*, 
mere sec the light. He crossed s wo Ids 
with the farming lobby in the Bavarian 
Senate. 

Farmers, he complained, could order- 
poison in unlimited quantities from the 
nearest agricultural supplier, with the 
result that 20 local authorities in 
Lower Franconiu ul ready had loo much 
nitrate in tap water. 

If this is true, farmers and wine-gro¬ 
wers in the WQrzburg area must be gi¬ 


ven poor grades for elementary econo-j 
mics. They ure using fur too much urtill-j 
rial fertiliser, which is un expensive 
commodity. i 

The Bavarian Interior Ministry inj 
Munich sounds u more reassuring note,; 
saying only 0.1 per cent of tup water In j 
the state hus too high u nitrate counh. j 
In nearly three coses out of four the) 
nitrate count is below 25 milligrams,'or! 
well below the danger level. So (lief 
question of toxins in drinking wQler; 
hardly arises in Bavaria. 

BOrgerspital, n well-known Wflrzbiirg; 
vineyard, has nonetheless taken a step; 
in the direction of pollution control. It- 
is now spreading only 50 kg, not 100^-gj 
of mineral fertiliser per hectare. . i j 

The vine are left to meet their remain-; 
ing fertiliser needs from a natural ferti-j 
liser consisting of bark, wood shavlhgs, : 
yeast, grape skins and husks and the 
wood of old vines. 

■ The nitrate count in ground water has 
declined and. the vines continue to grow ( 
well, it is claimed. 

1 ' But Sommerach will probably have to 
pipe in tap water. Negotiations urc ,sqon 
to begin. Wine-drinkers can rest 
assured, however. The wine is pure. ; , 
WQrzburg wine contains no nitrate. It 
would need to be adulterated with loca| 
water to do so, and even then the dun^ 
ger level would only be reached once 
the wine contained 50 per cent water: j 
Peter SchmuU \ 
• (Die Well. 29 July 1982) 
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I It did not take long before the Ameri¬ 
can Apollo moon missions, which be¬ 
gan in 1969, were forgotten. 

Were these missions worthwhile? 
Pfanetologlsts say they were, and they 
say more unmanned missions to the 
Moon must follow. 

The Moon could in the foreseeable 
Allure emerge as a major supplier of 
commodities for an Earth which is ex¬ 
hausting its natural resources. 

By the turn of the century the Moon 
could well be put to meaningful econo¬ 
mic use as a repository of metalworks, 
power stations and launching pads for 
new varieties of missile. 

America and Russia will clearly be 
involved, but Europe too is keen not to 
miss the boat. The European Space 
Agency, Esa, plans to be up there with 
all comers, 

The centre of planetology In the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of Germany is at Mons¬ 
ter University in Westphalia, which has 
a department of mineralogy, petrogra¬ 
phy and mineral ore deposits* 

. At MOnster, Professor Dietei* Stoef- 
tier is in charge of a project backed by 
the Scientific Research Association 
(DFt3) and entitled The Earth-Moon 
System as a Model of Binary Planetary 
Systems, 

The epithet binary makes it clear that 
the* Moon,’ which is unusually large as 
moons go, is not just a satellite but a 
partner of our Earth, a joint sister-pla¬ 
net smaller in size.' • 

' The relationship between the two is 
unique in our solar system. It is increa¬ 
singly seen as a challenge to the scienti¬ 
fic community. 

. This applies in particular to the com¬ 
position of the Moon's surface. Tt con¬ 
sists of a layer of fine-grained sand oh 
Average about 10 metres deep. 

The 1 hand t 


AEROSPACE 


The moon may be future 
larder for Earth 


tlve to shipping deep-frozen b 
drogen to lunar bases from Earth' 
The Moon will have a crucial J 
lav as a launchino na A rtl 


amounts of many elements that are 
growing increasingly scarce on Earth, 
such as aluminium, iron, titanium, 
magnesium, calcium, silldum and oxy¬ 
gen in chemical compounds. 

The top five centimetres of Moon 
dust, known as regollth, seem Ukely, to 
judge by Apollo samples, to contain 
about 40 billion tonnes of iron. 

Assuming there to be an average 10 
metres of Moon dust all over the sur¬ 
face of the Earth's' satellite, the total - 
amount of iron would seem to be 200 
times as much again! 

It is, moreover, metallic iron, not oxi¬ 
dised, in an alloy with an admixture of 
nickel and cobalt. So it would be easier 
to refine, and purer, than on' Earth. 

Professor Stoefiler,' whose- team 
works In dead conjunction with Nasa, 
the US aeronautics and space agency; 
says the Americans and Russians are 
systematically prospecting lunar resour¬ 
ces* , • • , . > ; ... 

Esa, with; its ■ headquarters; in. Paris, 
also has plans ajongthese lines. By the 
end of the decade Europe aims to use a. 
larger version of the Ariane, rocket to 
put the Polo satellite into lunar orbit; 

Its brief will be to chart the surface of 
the Moon in accordance with chemical 
criteria. Including the other side of the 
Moon, which has yet to be charted in 
this respect. • ■ 

Both Nasa and Its Soviet counterpart 

. are Wit*, Wotkittfe Jattt AtWiUttUawlWf.. 
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shape a lunar iron and steel industry 
might take. ' 

Nasa experts in Houston, Texas, feel 
Moon dust could with relative easd be 1 
used as a raW material far constructing 
hotisfrig and factory installations. 1 ' 

Moon dust could also, they claim, be 
converted without'Much difficulty into 
glass, simply by condensing it. Apollo 
crews brought back to Earth with them 
dust samples that had .beta transformed 

metedritba.' - 

Nasa are considering the possibility 
of both s'olar and' nuclear power sta¬ 
tions lt)r lunar 1 use. By focussing! sun¬ 
light'sU’ch high temperatures could be 
reached that' Moon duit could be mel¬ 
ted and reduced to its individual chemi¬ 
cal cprtiponenti. 

' If aluminium is to be smelted-, how- 
eveK nuclear' ptiwei will be indispensa¬ 
ble., It will also be indispensable for' 
heating in lunar nights when temperatu¬ 
res fall to below minus 100 centigrade. 

Research, scientists are still worrying 
how fuel is to be produced on the 
Moon. Moon dust may contain a high 
oxygen count, but it would take com¬ 
plex processes to extract. 

Hydrogen, the second basic Ingre¬ 
dient of conventional rocket fuel, is also 
to bej fihnd,but piiljHn small quantities 
originating from solar, wine), which con¬ 
sists of hydrogen atoms; ‘ 

»fSA.thara4va\>tdjaBm.td4x>j\b.tUUrrw- - 


THE cinema 


differerit war and a different peace 


r-SsF [Hieetrors join forces for War and Peace - a 

such as industrial installations i ! 
or solar power stations. * 

“If there were installations tom, 
facture and supply parts for m . „ 

tions on the Moon," Professor sUl/i* 11, 80 ™ uc 1 tn k a *W P ea ? e « 
says, “the cost of setting up mfoSH- r#- mBkere cannot be expected 
geostationary orbit would be onKfi F ?! ea f ‘he subject. Directors 

five per cent of what it would «3U Ild?r - K,M * C# V olker SchlflndorJT 
parts were supplied from Earth. Sander have joined force? .on 

“The reason is that the Moor's im \Htd,Frieden (War and Peace), 
of gravity is six limes less ^'m pot another film version of Tols- 
Earth’s. So much less fuel woulilj ^^ 1 - 11 'P a r,,nvabout her? and 
needed to send equipment into «aS»» w,th SRecial refcr ? nce t0 Genna¬ 
tionary orbit from the Moon that 
Earth." 


—En gineers are already wnnHw-AfottM a sir 
the transport costs of space fligjSJ }dlnfi erbst > j 


iKlagOt SchlOndorff. and, Fassbinder 
■ 'netted a similar venture, Deptsch- 


in 11178. 


the Moon could be further3 1 was.'prompted, by the abdpetion 

1 !___. ~ . . *™l'l __J.. 


Linear or magnetic field accel 
would need to be built to m 
power as a source of energy, 
“Accelerators of this kind," Oh 
fessor says, “could take conpoi 
into a lunar orbit from whiefe- 
could be brought into geomloi 
position without much further 
input.” 1 • 

Electromagnetic rocket proi 
systems would naturally revolutl 


mipder of employers* . leader 
^Martin Schleyer, the deaths of 
Beader,* .Gudrun Enssjin and 
id gaspe at Stammheiip. gaol, 
, apd the prospect of escalating 
ice)i); 0 ermany. . ... 

dqtschlRnd irn Herbst was ,a subje,c- 
clironid? of the era illustrating .with 
tamciitary .footage and acted scenes 
a chili, dangerous and alarming 
ini blew in the minds of many re¬ 


space travelif, one day, the Moont *®^ 15 ■ POlMiciuns nnd outraged 
to become a launching pad forintta public.. . i .. 

netary missions. ..I h.^.pot a good film in the conv?n- 

Experts says such ideas have it was undoubtedly one 


ceased .to be mere science fiction, 
“It is merely a matter of tecMol 


dtbe most important and impressive 
Eos made in pOst-war Germany, shut- 


and energy : expenditure," Prof«dM a nd testifying, to profound per 


Stoefiler says. “But it will all 
ble. We have no doubts whaiewfej 
that score." Heinz GMhtt 

(Deulkches AllBcmcIneiSorfflififlil 
-- •.- ’ JJM“ 



weather for 8.50 DM 




hi98p il was followed by per Kan- 
Candidate), ’directed by 
WkdoriT and Kluge, n fitm ubout 
AaJosef Sfr.nm, CIM1 'rst I 
ft for Chance I lOVTh the October 1980 
;pra! election. 

Kerr Strauss, ehiiry of wlmt Was 
W to be criticism ill un eluctiun 
at,would have nothing to do with the 
• . ,*. • “Jttti So the film was less of a rtor- 

ununs & hjsusiui' w**?. 

be able to travelwhen the weather eulla you bMt ’ n, el!eclui!l climate in Germany. 

• - w and Peace, which Is scheduled 
wrcleaso late this autumn, does : not 
W exclusively with Germany.'A wider 
^i*doubtless more appropriate. • 
le production .side has been hand¬ 
le Filmverlag ,def Autocen -in con- 
^ with Bioscop-Filni and Kalros- 
““•Thofilm is being made on u mad- 
dbedgct.of DMlm,. 

Mwh of the cash has been supplied 
IHtpibprg publisher Rudolf,,Aug- 
r Of pgr Spiegel, who holds 
Filmverlag der Auloren* : 
Which has only Its titleJp 
pW.willt.tbe Tolstoy novel,, will in 
Sj, Wa ys rcspmble peptschiantf Jm 
SpJS 1 .tjpeumentary footage and 
and in qplloge 
Wnj. the, wide-ranging field of 
cms. ' ' 

Jf^CRttav Mahler, HannsEis- 
“°jj ,e rs will weld together acous- 
a film that ip,a jigsaw puzzle of 
*nd imaginary events. 

the documentary footage 
,, 1 by Kluge and SchlOndorff 

H 


Thane ollmata handbooks ara compiled by 
experienced meteorologlala and Hat month 


i.l * istatistIca'Ipr major cltlea;itemperature, ralhf 

and soon. • > r .■ =, 



ton and the Soviet Defence Ministry in 
Moscow have provided extremely inte¬ 
resting footage. * ■■■■■•'• 

It demonstrates how the American 
and Russian armies would behave* in 
the event of war, and it is : arguably sur¬ 
prising to note that the Russian footage 
emphasises anxiety and love of the 
homeland whereat tile 1 American 1 film 
'• emphasises technical aspects: 

! i The tWo film extracts contain no clas¬ 
sified'information, so the : Filmverlag 
‘der Auloren was able to get hold of 
them without difficulty by way of cultu¬ 
ral exchange; The Russians are said to 
haVe beeh keener than the Americans. > 

* Schlflndorff has again hired Heinridi 
BOll as a screenplay writer. One scene, 
starring Angela "Winkler, who also 
played'in Deu&chiand im Herbst, is en¬ 
titled Kill Your Sisters ■ ' 

She is seen disking her way through a 
gutted landscape after a nuclear'holo¬ 
caust to one of the few shelters where, 
she knows for a fact, her brother has 
souglttrefuge. ■’ 

From outside the shelter she*pleads 
with him; via the intercom, to let her in 
too. But he is afraid because shb >ls con¬ 
taminated and* a lengthy dialogue en¬ 
sues , 1 at the tend of which the brother 
sedms to take pity on her. " 

The door opbns but out conies not a 
helping hand but the burrol of a gunV 
' The final wur his been waged »in* an¬ 
other scene written by Rail, the Nobel 

l lil* open htt ’ >S * 

hilated. • ••' •' ■ T ■■ : n * 

• ',1 .. , • •• • i- i: t 


• All, that is, except four astronauts, 
two' Americans and two Russians, who 
orbit what is left of the earth in separate 
space capsules. 

'They know there Is no return and 
their days are numbered. In view 6 f cer¬ 
tain death the four men engage in Talks 
in Outer Space, os the scene is entitled. 

Their talks are full of humanitarian 
feeling, of memories of what was beau- 
- tlful about life on earth, of sorrow; 

In a third episode Heinz Bennent 
plays one of two scientists who have 

• managed just in time to find safe refuge 
in a shelter. •• 

Chaos reigns above them, while in a 
. fatalistic dialogue they visualise what it 
must be like as the world cbllapses. The 

• idea drives them to despair. 

Like SchlOndorff, Kluge has opted in 
his acted scenes for a concentrated, inti¬ 
mate theatrical form. ■ 

■ Despite the widespread international 
peace movement war and peace are not 
■just problems for a group; they are 
questions everyone must pose and an¬ 
swer for themselves. 

In the final analysis everyone dies on 
their own. 

In, From An Infantry Viewpoint 
Hans-Michael Rehberg plays a general, 
u vetoran of many campaigns, who gi¬ 
ves an expert opinion in an interview as 

• to what Europe will look like once it is 
declared a mlclear battlefield. • 

Kluge’s second story is similar in fail¬ 
ing in sound u note of hope. It tells the 
-'-ru/d-oDu.mnrti-here-end now,-in-a.rela¬ 
tively intact world, who wonders how to 


prepare for a nuclear war. 

Ought he to fly to Spitzbergen or 
New Zealand? Ought he to head for 
somewhere optimists feel should be 
fairly safe? But he soon comes to realise 
there is no way out, no escape. 

The late Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
wanted to contribute to Krieg urtd Fric- 
den, just as he had to Deutschland im 
Herbst. 

Ha planned,an “archaic” scene fea¬ 
turing two people who were to demon¬ 
strate, in an exemplary fashipn, how. ag¬ 
gression and love, the sources of >war 
and peace, arise ,and are nurtured in a 
relationship between man and woman. 

Hanna Schygulla ,was to. have played 
the woman but the idea has been aban¬ 
doned now Fassbinder .has died. In¬ 
stead, Berlin film-maker, flelke Sander 
has agreed to contribute a scene. 

She is the director of MSnnerbOnde 
(Leagues of Men) and pie aUseltig re- 
duzierte Persdn/ichkeit (The Universal¬ 
ly Reduced Personality). , 

.. She plans to star Miss Schygulla.in 
an episode featuring a handful of peo¬ 
ple and dealing with the subject of. (he 
film as sheseqs it.. , ; ■ 

Details of the .episode she has >in 
mind, are not yet qvailable, but, wo can 
.already, be. ?ure the taie told will not tie 
a particularly pleasqnt one., 

So is the film's aim that of outlining a 
gloomy, evil 1 and negative utopia of the 
end of the world coming definitely and 
soon? Are we to be given to understand 
that common sense will- prove a failure 
and that there will be no escaping total 
catastrophe?- i .. 

* SchlOndorff and Kluge do not take So 
gloomy a view. "We believe • in 

* mankind/’ they explain, '‘and that‘at the 
last minute a mechanism will swinfc Into 
action'that ensures survival In’this 
world and'of this 'civilisation." 

. tv '. - Bva-Suzanrte'Bayet. 

'''■(SluttgartfcrJMItong, 2J July 1982) 


Business and private 
travel overseas oslla for 
careful preparation. 

The weather varloB so 
wildly that you may . 
be in tor an 
unpleasant surprise, 


Sail, 


Reference sections round off the dais. 

S aKlnq the climatological handbooks 
imprehenslve guides every traveller 
will'need. They include 66 charts and 

about 11,000 figures on 60 tq 90 pages. 


Climetoldglcal handbooks ate 1 
SVaHabTe'fOrUriA/Gariadfr, 

Auatralls. the Middle East 

Latin America, 

Bast Asia and AfriPP 

'..’l' * i> * *1 • 
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T hqtnas nraKch’sisecond, film, Domi¬ 
no, comes a year after his fusciiuit- 
ing .dchiii, Lingcj uus liisen (Cicrimin 
iille: Angels of Iron), which told'(he 
tjiie of ii IV-yeur-oUl post-war Berlin Al 
Cupohc. . 

Like his first, Domino is in Mack. And 
while, hut this time Berlin is less l|ib 
symbolic stj^ne of events than its' (Acld- 
phorical bdckgrounldl ' ' ' \ . 

It is a city clad In icc and snow, sniff¬ 
ing by day in a dull;'milky light end by 
night in sltOng contrasts of light and 
dark, at times indistinct, at times sharp'. 

It is a city without a specific face, sty¬ 
lised into <tin onoriymous 1 - locality, of 
which the hallrnarkisicold; • . 

. Cameraman Konrad Kotowski; aim? 
in hlq iiidoOr scenes too at strictly com- 
'posedi atmospherically condensed ta¬ 
bleaus; • 1 ■ 1 .. 

Tlic film suqucnccs have moro in 
copimoo. with, the lines of a pgem than 
■with, the sontenpea 06 *. narrative-. They 
arq mpre JiJte .building blocks than con¬ 
necting links i in ig,.structure of signifi¬ 
cant connections and,ar<?s ; of.tension.i 
At,timps arp.strictly separate, se- 

qupnees that buildup and trigger emo¬ 
tion, , But \ne r'vjewpr is, not prpjnptpd 
quickly to, Identify.,with, the character. 

/•H_it mail ofiml In lliom ’ fho 



J . Sc^tOndarfr. for instance, riose though cqme to .them, 

me October 1981 peace rally ip film kcefls its psycnologica! distance, 

v. .. it is a film dealing entirely with a sin-'' 

between. Hel- B le person. There is only one main part 
• *Ndi and ^rich Hohecker, the i n Utf fcr^np^y.CwfUten by.-dircirtoj;, ; 

. ... Brasch): Lisa, an extremely self-confl- 

dent adtiMs,’pliyfetf by katha'riiii'Tifill*' 


. . J a |i leaders, near East Berlin in 
also filmed' President 
5 . 5 .V ? h5 the : Western Pcoho- 
last'Jd'ric. ' 

«taken from old ne.ws- 
krc ^ ives home and 
1 ■' a 9m:ihe Pehtagon in Washing- 


bacji with ^.rayyrar,' v t J 

Tlie film’s mdtto is an epithet taken 
ftom Austrian novelist Robert Musil: 
“There is a lime in life when the pace 
grows noticeably slower, as though, it 


n g 


world of 
a single life 

.were,hesitating to progress or wanted to 
chonge direction, One. might be more 
accident-prone at such a time.” , 

. It is a fijm about what initially are al¬ 
most .imperceptible! changes in a per¬ 
son’s life, irritating encpMPfcra and. ex¬ 
periences, inci;eas|ng uncertainty apd 
the abandonment of seemingly, esta(i- 

lished habits,., M ( .j,. j. •; 

.There js ap,Increasing feeling ,qf tlje 
meaninglessness and dismemberaient of 
consciousness, extending into a crisis of 
identity. . f |, 

.., Usa ftpaHs p^i^escaplng frqm.thp op¬ 
pressive chili of normality into the free- 
^ipm of piadpejs, seen, one imagines, a? 
a form of resistance. ., j. 

fjas?binder |ook g sim|Iar vipw,ln De- 
qppjr f but ljrasch ipalcps it , absolutely 
, 9 ! epr that the .specific, (Me ijf an indivl* 
cju^f crisis is pf general significance anp 
applies to jjotfi,the time and the cpitn- 
try. 

Unemployment, for instance, Is a re¬ 
curring concept, a motif of not being 
Reeded. I ,> f : f • 

v The film takes, place ,in (he last 12 
Idays of the ypih the adehe tiiing set in 
,prerChrj$Im 9 s Berlin. • ■ -{i 

Ltsa has just taken her daughter to 
the railway station and plans td spend 
Christmas peacefully and quietly on her 
. own..Suddenly a man outside the sta¬ 


tion talks incoherently about psychia- 
Irie clinics, slave comps and war, , 

■. Back home, she ,is unable to open her 
own front door and has to clamber out 
.of the windo>v. A pretentious -young 
writer sets himself up at her place,, then 
she leu iwo.proBtlUiies.live there too,,, 

A telegram boy claim? this will be the 
last Christmas., Lisa sleeps with the new 
.boyfriend of one of her girlfriend?.;,,:. 

, Lisa has a firm, engagement to play 
Lady Macbeth, but (he brilliant director 
Lehrter, played by Bernhard. \Vicki, 
would. like to rehearse, Gflpthe’s Stella 
w.ith her. .. - , -;i- • i■ . j i..u 

U is . a pipy he directed decades ,be¬ 
forehand yyith,Upa's mother jn the;part* 
^e may well be,her rcpf.fathcr. When 
Ljsa declines the olTer he commits, sui¬ 
cide, .. 

.When Lisa drops everything and lea¬ 
ves the theatre, during a performance 
she, too is never the same again;.' .; ,, 

These are tfie fa.c|s, a tale rais in bare 
but gripping Images, it is, Intersperse^ 
with surrealistic ffasjibacks, ana unrea¬ 
listic ipserts that, pee ip. somehow, to be 
patchwprk'aaaitlpnp. ' 1 

' ftie're are mpnients at 1 whic^.thp film 
seerns tp ‘move ipto ( .ah entirely, ipeta- 
phorlpal plane, at 'times ps an uhneces- 
.sfliry butmearilngful' meiapfjysical niupi- 
ipejy. ■' ''' ( " 

At such moments jirasch would have 
done better to heed LehrterV advice 
that llndersiaiYdiVig is tnore important 
(had explaittfng, especially when the 
donilfio mefkphor explains so rpudh'lesk 
(or contributes so mUch J’dss to* ail Un¬ 
derstanding of the whole) thhtii'fedjr, (he 

to$ebud \n Ciilteti Kanei ! ' M 

’ ; Christian Widtetfeidt - 

’■ 1 '(KflJnerStudt-Adzeiacr. lO'July I9S2) 
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Digging up and putting together the old 
Latin version, a 70-year labour of love 


A labour of love has been in progress 
for 70 years at Beuron Benedictine 
Abbey on the upper reaches of the Da¬ 
nube, not far from Lake Constance. 

The fourth generation of researchers 
is patiently collecting the remaining 
fragments of the Vetus Latina (old La¬ 
tin), the oldest Latin translation of the 
Bible. 

Working with what is left of the bits 
of Manuscript and about one million 
quotations from the Bible by early 
Christian scholars, the researchers are 
trying to ^construct the old Latin ver¬ 
sions. 

The Beuron researchers point to the 
fact that they have accumulated more 
knowledge about the old Latin Bible 
than anyone else. 

Head of the team of four, Professor 
Hermann Josef Frede, says: “This is the 
peak of top international research. 1 * 

The collection; review and analysis of 
the until now scattered remains of the 
Vetus Latina is to provide a key for the 
better understanding of decisive deve¬ 
lopments in the Western world in the 
first centuries AD. 

rVetus Latina is the collective name of 
:the most Important Bible editions that 
existed in the Latin-speaking world 
from the 2nd to the end of the 4th cen¬ 
tury, 

i The. spreading of Christianity within 
the Roman Empire brought about the 
first translation (around the middle of 
:the 2nd century) pf the original Greek 
.text of the New Testament and also of a 
Greek version of the Old Testament 
that had originally been written in He¬ 
brew and Aramaic into the Latin verna¬ 
cular* of the time. 

The Latin texts were later supplemen¬ 
ted and‘♦corrected" to suit the theologi¬ 
cal views of the time. ■ 

• The Bible In its old Latin form was 
the pivotal point as Christianity increa¬ 
singly dominated tho political and cul¬ 
tural development of Western Europe. 
The basic dogmas such as that of the 
Trinity and 1 the divine nature of Christ 
were based on the old' Latin Bible edi- 
H6riS.b ■ 5 

' An authorised standard translation 
did not coMe'into being until the 4th 
century. Instead, there were many diffe¬ 
red versions' that were full of inconsis¬ 
tencies betau se of copyihg m is'takes. 1 
• ' The end of the old Liatin era began 
hVounid tHe yiar 380 When Pope'Dama- 
sus I commissioned Eusebius Hierony- 
Wtls (generally known as St Jetome) to 
: rrtak* a 1 'new Latin think latibri frohrthe 
original languages. 1 ■ 

Legehd hai it that St Jeronie was pro¬ 
tected by a tame (ion While working in 
h|s retreat in Bethlehem. Fot his task he 
first had to learn Greek and Hebrew; 

The .success of the hew translation 
1 was such tfiat the np\V tefcts became ac¬ 
cepted throughout 1 the ’ Latin speaking 
' regions; ^nd to^re fatbr rtamed Vulgate 
(me gbheraliy useclj. lt Is, however, still 
not known ,which pahs of it actually 
s’terji from St Jerome. 

.’ L thp. pld Lalfn versions were Incre^- 
sipgly .weeded out in subsequent trans¬ 
lation .work, ajid ,wcre. gradually fjorgot r 
f|^. the,podV.where. a|Lthat remains 
.i5,^ragme^ts. , ^ , . , ' \ ;i . ■ ' ' '■ 

it was not until after the Middle Ages 
with its-.drive to return to the sources 
that interest in historical. matters was re¬ 


vived and old parchment manuscripts 
were dug up from the libraries where 
they were gathering dust. A period of 
systematic sifting and analysis began. 

In 1743, the French Benedictine 
monk Pierre Sabatier published the first 
comparative edition of old Latin Bible 
fragments. For many years to come he 
remained the lone pioneer of biblical 
“language archaeology". 

Modern Vetus Latina research began 
shortly before World War I. It was 
ushered in.by a.Bavarian priest who 
thoroughly revised Sabatier's work on 
the basis of newly discovered manu¬ 
scripts. . 

■ Because of the demands for scientific 
accuracy, the reconstruction of the Ve¬ 
tus Latina developed into a mammoth 
1 project. 

It meant collecting all existing Bible 
manuscripts containing old Latin texts 
from libraries and archives in all parts 
of the world and comparing them. 

The researchers have to go over the 
works of all Latin ecolesiastio writers 
and those who have been translated 
into Latin in search of Bible quotations 
and references to Bible passages. Tho 
fragments are eventually to be pieced 
together.. ; • . • 

The researchers' everyduy. life up- 
pears dull at first glance and reveals 
nothing of the fascination of this search 
for a cultural heritage'that has to be 
unearthed from under the dust of centu¬ 
ries..... .•_ ., ... 

Old manuscripts (mostly intKeTorm 
of microfilm copies) have to be com¬ 
pared word for word and letter for let¬ 
ter. 

There are some 200 known manu¬ 
scripts (mostly In old Latin) plus many 
manuscripts dating up to the 13th cen¬ 
tury which, though essentially contain¬ 
ing Vulgate texts, are also sprinkled 
with old Latin passages. 

In addition, there etc the Bible quo¬ 
tations from antiquity’s literature. The 
time consuming'work of going over all 
these manuscripts, extracting the quota¬ 
tions and 'systematically 'preparing a 
card index is done by assistants and is 
now largely completed. 

The Vetus Latina Institute in a side 
wing of the Beuron Abbey now houses 
sortie 750,000 indix cards with quota¬ 
tions. The total is expected tor^aph one 
million. " ' • ■ . 

Particularly popular Bible passages 
like the Hymn to Christ in Paul’s Epist- 
.le to the Philippiaris have 'up to 1,200 

quote them. 1 ■ 

In such cases, the analysis of a single 
vefte of thb Bible cah take weeks even 
dnee the preliminary work has been 
done. * •’ '■ ■"■""i- 

; EVery tfext Variation is noted and exa¬ 
mined as to whether It is due to a Sim¬ 
ple e^ror in writing or to a subsequent 
revision of the' te*t dr whether it Is. per¬ 
haps an independent translation. 


Once every few years the Beuron re¬ 
searchers publish one of the envisaged 
70 volumes: 1,100 copies are printed in 
the abbey’s own printing shop and sent 
to researchers and specialised libraries 
in all parts of the world. 

The edition that was started in 1949 
after decades of tedious muterial ga¬ 
thering Is published under the working 
title Die Reste der altlateinisohen Bibel 
(the remains of the old Latin Bible) and 
so far includes two books of the Old 
.Testament and * 14 New TestaffiHit 
Epistles. 

But the reconstructed Bible cannot be 
read like an ordinary book. The bulk of 
it consists of abbreviations and figures 
that have to be decoded by the reader. 

Apart from the Greek text for compa¬ 
rison, the new Vetus Latina also con¬ 
tains the main old Latin texts that are 
compared word for word. 

The largest part of the volumes is ta¬ 
ken up by lists and rough assessments 
of all departures from the text, com¬ 
plete with exact indications of where 
the fi-agments were found. 

Paul Epistle to the Ephesians, which 
normally covers about 14 pages, is 
spread over 400 large format pages in 
the Beuron edition — despite a sophis¬ 
ticated system of abbreviations which in 
itself fills a 750-page volume. 

When asked when the complete re¬ 
construction of the Vetus Latina will be 
ready, the Beuron researchers arc 

^^kccorJTng 7o*'Tro?essor Ftede.ihe 
completion of the 35,000-page work is 
still in the distant future and likely to 
lake several more decades. Only 3,300 
pages hove been completed so far. 

Huge advantages have already been 
derived from the work that has been 
completed so far. Not only does the Ve¬ 
tus Latina research show when und 
where certain Bible passages were used; 
it also shows how the texts were 
changed In the course of time and the 
accompanying changes in the Christian 
religion. 

Professor Rudolf Schnackcnburg 
(WQrzbyrg) points to a decisive merit of 
Vetus Latina research on a highly con¬ 
troversial point. 

Many Latin Bible editions contain a 
small text addition in John’s first Epist¬ 
le, the Comma Johanneum which 
played a major roio in the development 
of the Trinity dogma and was decreed 
authentic by the Vatican right into the 
x> °— mt 1 m jt—■ — 1 ■ > r-f—■■■ ii .H 
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them to “harmonise it" through 
grammatical changes. w 

Convinced of the approaching 
the world, Paul wrote: “BeholdI, 
you a mystery: We shall not all 1 
but wo shall all be changed, i n g , 
ment, in the twinkling of an eve ,, 
last trump... 11 ™ 

But several generations latet 
Paul’s prophecy failed to mauril 
there appeared a corrected tqf 

V ™ chm ^ W the knot tn our handkerchief 

awzaijfes--* 

shall not all be changed.. 

The new forged formulatloi, 
gave rise to speculation on variont 
pes of resurrection and provided» 
for interpretation of the concept of 

fiU w.r n niH e i' #• j|,i & latest experiment involves 900 
Sit -w" £ '.Tu tied between 8 end 15 end 130 


, 1 . . 6rtWc cn 45 and 70. 

ted, but we shall not all be changed,< £2* by lhe Volkswagen Foun- 
of the tasks of tnrW. V. .... 


research 

Remembering 
or maybe 
forgetting 


learn better if we know how to 
aabetter? 

jdtallsts at the newly-founded Max 
; Institute for Psychological Rq- 
|n Munich are trying find the an- 


it is one of the tasks of today’i 
Latina research to track down sudj 
geries and misinterpretations. In 
cases, this takes real detective wort 
Some important texts were notify 
vered until it was found that the old! 
mans had their own recycling 
for manuscripts. No longer net 
parchment was frequently 
clean of the old writing and re-used 
Modern crime detection rat 
have enabled the Beuron researched 
make the old parchment texts 
again. In one instunce, this led tol 
discovery of old Latin texts that U| 
textbook on grammur superimposei 
them. 


I One of tlio tasks Is to Irtd 
down forgeries and mislnterprt* 
lotions. This often takes ml 
_ detective work. .) 


the project will try to establish 
how much people really know 
Ihefr memory, how they use their 
>kdge in different situations and 
different degrees of knowledge 
learning behaviour and memory 
irfwmance. 

Ok of the main questions is whether 
mt learning depends solely on 
ibnndance of personl knowledge 
(he effectiveness of individual 
ilug strategies or whether the ability 
iteer one's behaviour so as to meet 
mpectlve task's demands is just as 
mam. 

the Investigation programme used in 
ikproject consists of a scries of learn- 
dtttfs., • 

Us test persons have to learn tele- 
|[l«numbers off by heart and memo* 
acutala texts. 

|.kibe study of child behaviour, for 
sqle, texts relate to the topic of soc- 


Evon long known manuscripli.ca 
lead to surprise dlscovorios. Somejtf 
ugo, Profassor Frede discovered Ml 


hespective of age, many children are 
fytr experts on this subject, whereus 
pn know much less. 

■We can thus establish what effects 


Lutin text dating from the 4th ot JjWilist detailed knowledge, general 
century in a parchment that wu W pledge about one’s own memory 
ing dust at the Hungarian NationalMf« motivational differences exert on 
scum in Budapest. *■ j behaviour und memory 

There arc still plenty of such «»y» Professor Franz 

scripts lying uround in libraries aniw V/tincti, Director of the Max 
chives, buys Professor Frede. 1 l J*J w, ^ u te in Munich. 

The sy.tem.tic categories ‘T"* 

tlons from old Latin writ.™ .Hop" EL* 1 * . 1*?' " ulcriul 15 ?" 
dcs Interesting Information on el ' c ,on in 

tain -fixed Idea." persisted thtooMC"** »«'«• “8am the objec- 
e-Ani»pi»c r«n..«rtit»f with dUwWWT U ,0 8ain more inrormation on 
q V T|«lnnuence the content and psycho- 

or , , -fmir .^l ow,cd B e hove on memory. 

Professor Frede u clte *«‘ W^dlUon* interest focusses on a se- 

81 C u° l t e , Ep lurof(C^h 0 w do the lest persons 
12): Put on the whole arm success and failure at the learn- 

that ye may be able to stand 

...ii—• _«».t-. j--.ii c— »ri wrestle n t. . 

• measure reactions a senes of 


Only the Vetus Latina research provi¬ 
ded ultimate clarity to the effect that the 
Comma Johanneum was subsequently 
added to the original Bible text, says 
Professor Schnackenburg. 

Forgeries have also been discovered 
by the Beuron researchers, For instance 
in Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians 
there was a passage that evidently an¬ 
noyed future generations and prompted 


. „ . - -. ...» empirical 

p |aces ‘ . ^ lrt jEL lw ' ne concenlrates on systemali- 

Professor Frede: “lhe memory training. 

Vetus Latina permits a clear w* iijRliii aim here is not, as Prores- 
velopment to be drawn from twi "yjeinert points out, “to provide 

logical interpretations of this with a universal remedy 

the burning at the stake of herci ^memory problems with a scien- 
the Crusades. approval. 11 • 


primary objective is of a more 


Tf 


completion of the 35,000-page work ts still in 
the,distant future and likely to take several more 
decades. Oiily 3,300 pages have been completed so 
far. U m 

. 7 




The Beuron Abbey rcseificl —• 

financially subsidised by a spc^8J^aica na *ure. _ m 

datjon of the Deutsche ForscPW attempting to find out whe 
melnschaft (DFG) that was esW\ 
for the purpose 30 years ago. 

. The work of the research 
even then (in 1952) considere 
portant that microfilms °‘ 
collection of quotations were 
in speciursufe places \n Indian?^ 

Continued on page 14 


jtoaviour and the performance in 
J memory tasks can be changed 
®«ais of directly changing 
xsowledge ; or motivational 

“•everyday experience already 
w lhat elderly persons suiter 
.FUfer memory loss? 

^ costly empirical investiga¬ 


tions really necessary to confirm this 
fact? Professor Weinert emphasises that 
there are two phenomena involved, a 
fact which is often neglected: 

“Whereas the weakness in memory 
recorded among older persons cannot 
be substantially compensated for by 
psychological aids and are basically due 
to cerebral decomposition, investiga¬ 
tions have Bhown that the learning and 
memory difficulties observed among 40- 
to 70-year-olds can be drastically 
reduced by means of suitable pieces of 
advice, instructions or short training 
programmes. 1 ’ 

Many adults apparently lack the op¬ 
portunity of gathering experience in dif¬ 
fering learning situations. 

The miss out on the chance of observ¬ 
ing the behaviour of others in solving 
similar problems and are .thus not able 
tn systematically compare their own 
performances with those of others. 

Adults often work within a limited 
and rigid life context and the demands 
made.on the memory are often tow and 
one-sided. 

This can result in a steady decline in 
the ability to readjust one's own beha¬ 
viour to the changing demands of new 
tasks.' 

Project results already available re¬ 
veal an additional problem in this re¬ 
spect: 

For many adults memory perform¬ 
ance is a “sensitive indicator for the 
subjective perception of growing 
older". ' 

Middle-aged adults are the first to 
worry about losses of performance. In¬ 
deed, many talk 6f an unstoppable pro¬ 
cess of organic decomposition. 

As Weinert states: “If someone’s 
concentration in not primarily directed 
townrds solving the problem biit is dis¬ 
tracted by permanent thoughts of possi¬ 
ble failure. th ti arpbabiUW that the fen- 

red r falltfre mnyactunlly' occur, is 
cnhunced." 

This means that many of the test per¬ 
sons feel despondent und helpless when 
fnced with new learning situations. 

They become increasingly self-cons¬ 
cious and tend to become resigned to It. 
Scientists Involved In the project arc 
examining ways of improving the learn¬ 
ing motivation of children and adults 
alike and training the memory by means 
of conveying suitable knowledge. 

This basic psychological , research 
thus helps extend the overall scientific 
insight into the function and develop¬ 
ment of the human memory. 

At the same time it improves the pos¬ 
sibilities or therapeutically treating me¬ 
mory problems. 

The various research activities carried 
out by the Max Planck Institute set out 
to discover the Ins and outs of mind, 
memory and motivation. 

Their efforts are mainly supported by 
comparisons between experimental and 
test psychological data on children end 
adults of Varying ages. 

These investigations are supplemen¬ 
ted by a lortg-term study. 

The primary, objective of such re¬ 
search in developmental psychology is 
to elaborate and examine theoretical 
models which can describe changes in 
thinking, memory, motivation and be¬ 
haviour. 

Professor Weinert adds: *We are exa¬ 
mining the Interrelationship of cogni¬ 
tions 1 and motivations in human 
development." 

The subsequent results can thus help 
develop more effective learning me¬ 
thods arid improve adult education. 

Horst Mcermann 

(DeirtKhe* Alfgemeines Sonnispblsll. 

• 11 July IVE2) 


EDUCATION 


First private university 
gets the green light 


N orth Rhine-Westphalia has autho¬ 
rised West Germany's first private 
university, in the neighbouring towns of 
Witten and Herdecke, in the Ruhr. 

The first students will take their pla¬ 
ces next year on the campus, which 
consists of two abandoned schools, a 
forsaken former vicarage and an old 
hostel once used to house Thyssen wor¬ 
kers. 

Private donations and money from 
industry form the bulk of the capital. 
DM15 million has so far been raised. 

The aim or the university, which will 
eventually have 3,000 students, is to 
avoid turning out Fachidioten, those 
who have little knowledge of anything 
except their particular field. 

The accent is also on the practical. 
Students ought to have already done 
something. A would-be medical stu¬ 
dent, for example, should have some 
nursing training or have worked, in a 
hospital. 

Knut von Oertzen, secretary of the 
Herdecke University Association, said 
students “ought to have shified 
something" before enrolling. “They 
ought to know what a shovel, a brush or 
a trowel is.” 

Beginning in autumn, those wishing 
to become students of medicine, Middle 
Eastern studies and philosophy will be 
putting their backs into renovation and 
conversion work to build their own lec¬ 
ture halls and library rooms. 

Despite the fact that the outward ap- 
poarance of Herdecke fa pot as shiny as 







the ultramodern state universities, (here 
is no luck of volunteers. 

Professors are just as keen as the stu¬ 
dents to get involved and they hope to 
be able to start lectures in the summer 
or winter semester next ypar. 

All aspirants are quite willing to get 
hold of a bricklayer’s trowel If it might 
help get them get a place. 

Whet at first glance seems like a re¬ 
turn to the conditions of (He immediate 
post-war years where students and pro¬ 
fessors alike had to be satisfied with 
what was available is no( just a result of 
poor financial backing. The university 
was planned that way. 

The founders talk about “practical 
orientation". 

This practical involvement may well 
tip fortune when the decision Is taken 
on places. 

The Herdecke model has no time for 
the notorious average marks system, for 
admittance, which is common practice 
at state universities. 

Those wishing to study medicine, for 
example (at present about 3,000) will 
stand a better chance if they have either 
already done training in nursing or have 
worked for a while in a hospital or simi¬ 
lar institution. 

The same applies to students of phi¬ 
losophy or Middle Eastern studies, al¬ 
though for these subjects previous job 
experience doesn't have to be linked to 
future occupation. 

The main thing is that the student has 
done “something constructive 11 . In the 
case of Middle Eastern studies, 6ays 
Oertzen; it might be working as a motor 


mechanic in Iran or as a ricegrower In 
Thailand. 

Specialist cranks are not wanted. Em¬ 
phasis will be placed on the more 
practically-oriented, all-round , acade¬ 
mic, who is able to see beyond the end 
of his own nose. > 

The students in Herdecke/Witten are 
expected to speedily obtain certificates 
in their subjects and not slacken off on 
,the way towards their final exams.: 

In addition, they will have to com¬ 
plete a Studium AmdamentaJe, in 
which, for example, they must become 
highly proficient in at least two foreign 
languages. . 

The founders of this first private uni¬ 
versity, who are actively trying to break 
away from the usual concepts of tradi¬ 
tional universities, belong to a small cir¬ 
cle of anthroposophlcally-minded me¬ 
dics. 

They first got together in 1951, adopt¬ 
ing “social reforms’* as their motto, hop¬ 
ing to make “revolution unnecessary". 

They were of the opinion that the res¬ 
toration of medicine just whsn’t 
enough. 

More was needed to fulfil the taftks 
demanded by the future. 

A new social order should take over 
from the old hlerarchicaLstructures in 
order to cure the ailing hospital systetb. 
In line with the motto: “Carrying but a 
function is not just a matter of holding 
rank and office. Responsibility is 
needed,” they developed a model based 
oh a cooperative system tvjiich remov¬ 
ed the common hierarchy personified 
by the senior consultant and the ma¬ 
tron, and replaced it by team wbrk and 
a more cooperative working relation¬ 
ship. 

In autumn 1969 they put their, ideas 
into practise in the Herdecke hospital. 
Then it was a minute, totally unknown 
provincial hospital: today it Is known 
throughout Europe and has become a 
veritable Mecca of lhe medical world, 
now accommodating 500 beds. 

The reforming zeal shown by the doc¬ 
tors working under the neurologist Dr 
Konrad Schily and the pharmacologist 
Dr Gerhard Klenle soon met with cer¬ 
tain limits. 

The new generation of doctors had 
been educated in state universities 
along dilTek-ent lines. • 

It took years for the plans for the new 
private university to take shape. A cor¬ 
responding application was made in the 
spring directed towards the stale go¬ 
vernment in North Rhine-WeStphalia, 
The cabinet could, fiardfy take; the 
idea of somebody wanting to ; set, up a 
private university at a time in which the 
cost of building aldne goqs into .the 
hundreds of millions of deutscheriiark 
as a really serious project. 

Apart . from this the adventurous 
scheme was pot backed by any econo¬ 
mic interest groups or religiously moti¬ 
vated organisations. . 

The man behind the idea. Dr Schily, 
was in fact one of the first to seif-ironi¬ 
cal ly refer to a “mad concept of a mad 
German," a comment supported by mi¬ 
nisters in DUsseldorf, North Rhlne- 
Westphaiifl’s stale capital, this time 
however without the irony.- - : 

The project was to and freed -for a 
Continued on page 14 
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Rape, the crime where the innocent are 
forced to bear the burden of guilt 


W omen who have been Taped still 
face a lot of prejudice. 

• They suffer both mental and physical 
harm and are even sometimes shunned 
and despised. Men friends often show 
no understanding; neither do the police 
or the public prosecutor. 

• These are' some <of the conclusions 
reached by Munich sociologist Kurt 
Weis in a study of Rape and Its Victims. 

What distinguishes rape from other 
crimes, Professor Weis-notes, is that the 
> victim is forced to take pari. 

•■ That is why it is a suitable subject for 
r a survey dealing primarily with the vic¬ 
tim and the victim’s point of view. • 

- What<malnly interests him about the 


'Continued from page 12 

and in Switzerland to prevent the jnate- 
rtyl frppj being lost or damaged in case 
of war. „ . 

Today, DFG pays the salaries of the 
4 four main, researchers.. Beuron Abbey 
also provides support along with the 
.Catholic Bishops Conference and some 
provincial, prof ©slant churches.. Private 
donation? also l ( help to provide the 
p|^$00 ? 00d annual budget of ihe insti- 

| 'Considering the top level research 
dope, this 

is an exhemely thin find riel ar cushion 
-^. especially considering the fact that 
donations largely depend on the overall 
.econdmic situation. What makes the do¬ 
nations even.more fickle is the fact that 
this type of research holds no promise 
of financial gain. The profit to be deri¬ 
ved frbm it — more light shed on our 
•own history is'not measurable in terms 

of money. ' *.. 

. . 1 Johannes Sctielknkdnig 

" "' '■ ‘ r l ‘ : (Die Zelt, 16 July 19&2) 


Fachidioten 

1 1 bontlnued from page,^ , 

iwl^ole year and it lypp’t, cost the State a 

.PWW-.v.i : :■ . . ,> 

Many members of.the.niling SPD in 

Noril^ .RJiin.e-Westphalia found H.djffi- 

itL -if J. 


a iviu ,nvuiu 

take a hard knock if this were to be- 
come th e acceded' thiiig.. 

.‘Anti then, Of bourse, there is the'pro- 

S * ‘'dlliim,’* ' 1 'Which. Is, a widely 
table 1 word. 1, ■, ’ 1 " J . 

t/fcr, the go-ahead has been gi¬ 
ven. The most ardent opponents were to 
be fOtihd m the Tanksof the SPD. 

| J, LabdllT' ; Minister Friedhelm Farth- 
mahn in ah arrogant and derisive tohfe 
referred to the university as aSm'ilf- 
,lime theatre.’;;-i :- .. ■■■'•: . - 1 r 

-i i-Butiithe.: SPD-ruh -state government 
[overcame• (he opp'osition and bore' wit¬ 
ness to'the principle of liberality. -i 5 
. North : Rhirte-,Westphalia’s Education 
Minister Hans Schwier just ho piss 
"that the Moonies don’t try tor get in oh 
the act. r - ' Hasso Ziegler 

; .ffluilgarfer-Zcjlung, 17 July 1982) 





rapist is the sequence of decisions 
reached, from the offence to the court 
hearings. . • ■ ■ 

He set about this part of his survey in 
three ways. First he tested public opi¬ 
nion. ' ' 

- Then he interviewed some victims on 
thh photief; they Were asked to ring him 
voluntarily and anonymously.' 

Finally he analysed court procee¬ 
dings in rape cases, every case prosecu¬ 
ted in the Saar over two and a half 
years. ■ '' 

An analysis of German-language lite¬ 
rature on the subject fttarided oiT'the 
study, which was backed by the Scienti¬ 
fic Research Association. Its findings 
have just been published. ' 

In the initial poll, people were given 
imaginary cases to consider and asked 
whether they thought, on'the evidence 
presented, that rape was involved. 

Was rape a serious offence In any 
case, or just a petty offence? Ought it to 
be punished? Should the rapist be taken 
to court or : bright (he woman and the 
man to settle matters between themsel¬ 
ves? • - '• • 

'' Under -what circumstances should 
criminal proceedings go ahead? 

Professor Weis tried to establish what 
factored ihflatneeri...-. aiiii uria ti :.tauln rd 
rape. Was there a certain type of man or 
woman who felt rape was harmless or 
tended to react extremely sensitively to 
the problem? 

He discovered that certain categories 
of person do tend to regard a contested 
case as probably not a genuine case of 
rape, or at' least imply that tlie woman 
would have been partly to blame. 

Tlie people Who believe this are In fa¬ 
vour of law and order aqd the use qf 
force generally. They have inflexible at¬ 
titudes toward sexuality and are hostile 
toward woinen. . ... 


V andalism and violence' are growing 
in German schools. Some blatne the 
parents, others blame, the schools. 

Vandalism in Hamburg schools cost 
DM|I4 milliop between, 1970 and 1980.' 
According to 1^79 figufes, damage to 

tf L_ .1 ■ . ■' . i ' -• 


Oddly enough, women take a sterner 
view of the behaviour of rape victims 
than men do. Women are also readier to 
excuse or at least to show understand¬ 
ing of the rapist's behaviour. 

Professor Weis says this curious phe¬ 
nomenon is because women generally 
have accepted more readily than men 
the widespread view that men are the 
way they are, that certain patterns of 
behaviour come naturally to them. 


to keep the rape a secret, esped* 
the rapist is a friend or relation. 

Women are often particularly in. 
and enjoy a relationship of co^ 
with friends and relations, but i\Z 
is as likely to be such a person J 
to be a complete stranger. 

Yet women usually prefer notioi 
the rapist to court if they bowl 
and often when they don’t.. 

It is extremely unusual fora** 
to decide against taking the off^ 
court because she feels somehow^ 
She is more often ashamed an'dS 
of people getting to know abol. 


h^ac^ed™ readily 

.He widespread view that nren are .he Wpo ft 

This may be a myth,, bat women still “ r " 0t * pU ^ 

aeern to accent^ • - J --*---Yic mn a. fi . ve n prsfem ouo-tdtj 

aeem to accepnt. . pist t0 court in n becj * 

He was overwhe med with ohone ._ 


He was overwhelmed with phone 
calls when it was announced that rape 
victims could discuss their case anony¬ 
mously with a research worker by dia¬ 
ling a certain number. 

Many said it was the first opportunity 
they had had, often years after the 
event, to talk freely about their expe¬ 
rience. There seems to ( be a wall of si¬ 
lence surrounding victims. They feel 
they are not allowed to tell. 

Many people fail , to appreciate, he 
says, how difftcult it can be. for many 
women to talk about,their rape with 
anyone, even a close personal friend. 

Victims often suffer long, on occasion 
lifelong, mental, strain, resulting in 
pathological compulsions and anxieties, 
in sexual lipsets, serious trouble in mak¬ 
ing contact with others, conflict with 
sexual partners aqd at times hatred of 
the entire male sex. , , 

This, at any rate, is the conclusion 


views with women aficcted. Even mari¬ 
tal partners ollcn show luck of under¬ 
standing. an was lying. ' ,‘T.[|h this year’s competition proper In 

- r”He wouldn’t have believed it." one i n court women tend to feel thty'iP 1 * U»l happened to both finalists, 
woman saic| of h.er husband., "I reckon mistrusted, disbelieved and subject AM* winner, and West Germany, 
he would have said: ‘That can’t be true, the prurience of the bench. They fcPui Germany was beaten in its first 
y°M can’t rape q woman.*" there j a jj tl j c understanding forlherflp by (he lowly ranked Algeria. Ita- 

For womcp who dUJ, tell their, hus- tuation. . , w j, only draw three Umei In Ita 

band or men friends about the rape and * Rflpo victims nrc lhus often ««^es. 

found they were right in deciding to do cd „ 8CCond ljmc as (he victims tfCT® ® Vfiry foo,baI1 m>ni 8er« 
sq ? the help given was extremely Impor- j ud ice, inubliity and unvnlllngcw{rJ a \‘ or ^ ttlcal order, the game re. 
turn and greatly relieved, their burden,.. undcr&tund. doutschcrforschui#^'™ °f a mystery. And Hi Just as 

, A., r^pe, yictim who expects not un- -tFrunuruner AUs«md«z*r the Germans would not 

demanding, but ^crimination will try far DtuuchM;H hjjWjfnched the final. 

.. ’ ;, ' . ' ' *»*. Italy and West Germany 

* great deal about themselves 
ifa tournament so that when op- 

Vr . _ ' Jf . iJF^^luiocked a second time, they 

Vandalism and violence on jumped^fff their high 

9 _ , .,;i.-If Rising that soccer It all about 

increase in schools 

■ . ■ .ujJSp of attocklng, They oist- 

! ' A legal opinio n by EiseU/H^V9Ht|e Argentinians and the Brazi- 

savi: r Nvnenever^^hdol' pfop?^y a Qtdr own g am e fad dispelled 


feel sorry for him because the cast) 
ruin his career or whatever. ' 

In telephone interviews the y; 
came, in for serious criticism. • 
police," Professor Weis says, “apa 
legal obligation to deal with evqyn 
plaint in connection with a crimiDj) 
f'BCO. 

"But they often or at least 
low their own assessment of them 
ther than the letter of . the law and) 
to take the view that the offened ltd 
a minor one." 

This Is how he seos a problem ih 
a serious one for rape victims In w 
respects. >• - i] 

Some callers said they had bentfe 
ted fairly at the police station, but m 
said they had had to press their pa 
before they were even taken serious^! 

Many victims levelled serious afini 
tions at the police. One woman saioj 
-intatro Ballon was much w one lhad 
rape. It wus so humiliating. Thepc&t 



ihan wgvjtlll hope... Braltnar 
and tha Qaftnan manager. Oar* 

•, (PhotOJ Wertk) 

|likim U to have a crisis during the 
'JWd Cup, it had better be at the be- 

m- 

: A)hu one b ig advantaae j oppg»lUB 
tas tend to underestimate the after 


worked on Mia assumption that a se*pj of wounded arrogance. 


arid DM 10.73 per head at gyni nasi urn's 
(leading to university). , / r ‘ 

' ‘ Repbrts qf damage and assaults arc 
endless: in'Deri in, 120 pupiis were beal- 
en up in'H)W : ' 1 ';*• " • 
Teacher? and students at a Bonn sc- 
.con^ary school,pave formed a vigilante 
brigade to try arjel cojitrpl the excesses^ 

. , The Bavarian. Education Department 
.says children ip.tjielbfg cities,qre part¬ 
icularly aggressive. Violence and ( vandq« 
iispidn the big, cities ip three'tim^s the 
national.qverage, it says,. ; 

., A Hamburg educationalist, Professor 
, Walter , Baipph, blqp^es the, parents. , He 
says they are too ready.,to. f?jgive ; their 
...Children,, ,, - :i - ;i , r: - 

-.-,1 Another.argument is that the huge 
"education factory buildings’’ in schools 
creato, a feeling of helplessness in.pupjls 


an was lying. 

In court women tend to feel they4 
mistrusted, disbelieved and subject I 
the prurience of the bench. They'je 
there is little understanding fortwi 
tuation. . , H « 

. Rapo victims nrc thus often vjcibi 
cd n second time, ns the victims qfpfl 
judice, Inability and unwilling^,' 
understund. dvutschcr forschuiiptif* 

•tFrunfcfwner 

far DcuucM&nd; 24 wjji" 


which eventually shows Itself in aggres¬ 
sion. . j, .. 

One suggestion Js that there are so 
mflny npw types pf sphool that feelings 
,pf belonging pnd of personal respond- 
b.ility have become, abstract val ues. [, 

There is often little that teachers can 
do..to,offending!pupils.. In qne case, in 
jSoftb Rhine^gstphqlia, Ih^ bepart- 
pient,pr ^pucafton hps eyen banned es¬ 
says being handed out as punishment. ’■ ’ 

., A tficKy. .question, i?: Who (las to pay 
foi; the,damage,....i 1 . -. 

Moat .offenders are. not caught, sp the 
state can’t .clpinj compensation. Where 
hq is cqpght, jfie parents cannot be held 
responsible. 


damaged, the liable parly is t^pj 
rather than his parents bc ^a*M 
parent's supervision duty ends. ?* 
that of the school starts." • ,:f 

That means that claims by 
must fail because pupils have 
and are, in any case, too young a*" 
refore legally untouchable. 1 

Even in cases of assault* tlWjl^J 
cannot be held responsible. 

i According to a Federal Couit^ 
the consequences of a P un ^ 
school must legally be viewed'* 
i consequences of an accident * , 


SPORT 


consequences of an accident * ^ 
thus covered by insurance. " u 
. , . HansROdigerW 

Herbert SchMte, Peter m 

Lothar Schmidt^f, 
. . . (Die 


Tears for the stylists: World Cup shows 
that cash can’t buy quality 


enabled West Germany to go through to 
the semi-finals. 

But these were matches of drama be¬ 
cause of what hung on them. 

Every match played by the Brazilians, 
on the other hand, was a work of sport¬ 
ing art. Yet they couldn’t reach tho 
semi-finals. They were beaten by Italy. 

The French, called by some "the Bra¬ 
zilians of Europe” because of their ele¬ 
gance, could not take the barriers of 
concrete buhl by the Germans. 

In the case of both Brazil and France, 
it was a matter of technically better 
teams coming Off worst against- more 
aggressive opponents. ... 

Is that a verdict against modem, .soc¬ 
cer? The answer is just’not that easy. 
Because the Italians were also the craf¬ 
tier against Brazil and the German .ball 
skills came alight after' their fighting 
spirit was re-ignited. 

Was the soccer of Spain any better 
than in Argentina four years ago? No. 
This year's cup showed that the game 
husn't advanced an inch. 

Many experts point to an ever-in¬ 
creasing trend towards playing intelli¬ 
gence. They were proved wrong in 
Spain. 

What was new about this World 
Cup? "In sporting terms, nothing," says 
GUntey Netzer, a member of some nolu- 
ble German teams a decade ago. 

Ha was one of those who saw in 

Spir it a n ffanyo rTitrgnnrtffar^piwF' 

rently can exist without towering figu¬ 
res. 

There were the "directors" of course, 
those who put the pattern on the game: 
Platini of France, for example; Zico of 
Brazil; Ardlles of Argentina; and 
Antognonl of Italy. 

But In Spain they weren't able to make 
their mark. Antognonl wasn't able to 
play against Germany in the final, but 
that didn't stop Italy from winning in| 
style. I 

West Germany also had a shortage of 


Italy beat West Germany 3-1 In the fi¬ 
nal to win the 1982 World soccer cup In 
Spain. Gerhard Seehase, of Die Zelt, 
looks behind the statistics. 

practice. Helmut SchOn could 
never have led his German team to the 
World Cup victory inl974 had there not 
been a Beckenbauer, a playing genius, 
supplying the ideas in sweeper position. 

The World Cup tournament in Spain 
showed us one thing: soccer has beco¬ 
me poorer, and the huge sums of money 
paid for its star players cannot enrich 
the standard. 

Another symptom of international 
soccer today is that the players are tur¬ 
ned into stars by the media. Many 
players do not desetvo the treatment In 
terms of his performance, in Spain, Ma¬ 
radona, just wasn't worth the money. 

The German stars of this World Cup 
showed more physical than graceful 
qualities, but manager, Jupp Derwall, 
made the best of his team. ' 

The fighting typo Of player was pre¬ 
ferred to those with greater technique. 
Bernd F&rster instead of Felix Magath. 
Success proved' Derwall to have made 
the correct decision, although this just 
wasn't enough to beat the rejuvenated 
Italians. I|: 

Spain underlined another fact of soc¬ 
cer life: not only were the big personali¬ 
ties missing on the soccer pitch but the 
managers weren't exactly Ml of talent 
either.* if.’ ; ! ;\r,. ■. r ■< ' 

This applies to both Derwall and Ita¬ 
ly’s Enzo Bearzot. 

If they, haditaken their jobs really se¬ 
riously, they would have, avoided (he 
dismal e!ariy displays by both teaips. 

The first' round was a sorry perfor¬ 
mance by a presumptiously arrogant 
Gcrman.team, acting as if it had already 
won the Cup. To blame? The manager. 

From the Italian point of view: the 
highly-rated; professional* of the Sqvn- 
ciri i Azzq/rp atuiqbled around the play¬ 
ing field ‘as if they were shackled by tac- 
tfcal chaihii They managed only three 
draws dq t|w opening rounds.. To bla- 


reas Bearzot ■ went for attack. The 
cleverer man won in the en d. ■ 

There was a huge difference between 
the first and the second final round! 
The Germans and the Italians reflected 
this. 

A big mistake was to think that the 
clashes between the more favoured 
teams would automatically lead to thfi 
best games. 

The most boring games during thd 
first final round were precisely those in 
which the allegedly big teams played 
against each other: West Germany 
against Austria, Italy and Poland, Yu¬ 
goslavia and Spain. 

The greatest sensation waa caused by 
the underdogs, Cameroon, Algeria, 
Honduras, Kuwait.... 

Not because they had suddenly matu^ 
Ted overnight, but because Europe's 
soccer nations looked upon them, arro¬ 
gantly, as lesser lights. 

Before the Cup, many expected thd 
players from Cameroon to have thin 
legs, bljs feet and a childish nature. 

i 

6 What was now about this ; 
World Cup? In sporting terms, ; 
nothing, . said Gflnter 
Netzer,, the game hasn’t ad¬ 
vanced an Inch since Argentina 
four yean ago. m 


Yet they brought the Italians to the 
brink of defeat during the first final 
round (1:1). 

Spain confirmed the verdict passed in 
Argentina four years ago: the so-called 
classlo soccer nations In Europe and 
South America haven't learnt a gnat 
deal. i 

The two teams that reached the final* 
rising phoenix-like from the ashes of 
disappointment, took long enough ta 
realise that their fans are not just in¬ 
terested in the right result, but in good 
soccer. 

The flags hove been roiled 
same flags in which the aestheie^ whb 
prefer to see soccer in Brazilian and 
French style, had dried their tears a few 
games earlier. ; 

Gerhard Seehase 
(Dio Zsltji6July 1983) 


deferulvt play is essenti*! 
‘^waganie,- 

J *%SK* key to success. In the 
A®* Cwjaans just couldn't keep 
35 Pf the the intelligent ploy 
»» of the Italians. . 

•“•-flogs have been rolled up, 
champion# have taken their 
wck home, the Germans their 
r-W«enu .. 

EWorld Cup, this yeaFi doew't 

^ttfell.: ;! v •. 

IrniXW 0 * rrtliy good ge* 
Awl wat dtimafic of course, 
mooched by' 120 mlnutee of 
‘"Jib the semi-final when Wpet 
Beet France after a penalty 
a -W; : ‘ :;.y • 

E^JWVds also ihaitded out * 
JJJ^^P^ormanbe Ip tWr, 
W Bngtwid. A nll-irii draw- 



key players. Paul Breitner, one of thd deal chain* iney managea amy mr« me nags nave oeen roneo. qp... ino 
hardest workers in the side, wasn’t. •• \ draws,iq t\» opening rounds. To bla- same flags in which the aesthep* who 

Neither waa Felix Magath, a man of me? The manager. . prefer to see soccer in Brazilian -and 

considerable technical skill. He might; • 1 Jiist when It looked as If both teams French sty e. had dried their leers a few 

have been, but he sst on the reserves had missed the boat, both trainers pul- games earlier. ; 

bench most of the time. led their , pocks up. Deiwall pinned hip 

Indeed he was overshadowed by a hopes on his side’p fighting spirit, whe 
more aggressivo 
type of player such 
M Hans-Peter Brie- 
gel. It was clear 

that the German 
leant went for pK$ 
siegl prowess rather 
than technical sWIK 
Despite the, Vul 
sums of money 

paid for star* like 
Maradona , .(the 
transfer sum. for 
; this Argentinian, to 
PG Barcelona is, put 
at D}4)9 millionI). 
ttjtr peirionalitlei 
were missing. 5epp 
Herbergcf, manager 
t of dip German 
World (fup: winners 
■in 1954, oquld ne- 

IllM 1 

0)1, Ml wHhout * A niilgM mom«««or Wly. RsmI (o.ntr.) put. Italy ahud 1-0 l«tK.Worid Cyp lltul WW* 1 
’ Sdn HklPfttit.WiI- nyIp M.AMwltt• SeWitaBIw. Ilwp* KMk.iml«fH*MMHjSegVMg 

twtntoPfbwfnM. ‘ ^ ‘ 


_ . J 

E ril^ TvW.r. ■ KTTTTr'■ n i S i niZ , rTi'n 













